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THE PROFESSIONAL FUNCTIONS OF MIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHERS 



Executive Summary 
Michael Rosenfeld, Gita Wilder, and Patricia Bukatko 



Educational Testing Service (ETS) is preparing to introduce a new generation of teacher 
assessments (The Praxis Series: Professional Assessments for Beginning Teachers™) intended 
for use by states as part of the process of licensing or certifying teachers. This system will 
consist of three stages of assessment. Stage I assessments are designed to be used by a state to 
decide whether prospective teachers possess an acceptable level of competence in the basic 
academic skills (e.g., reading, writing, mathematics) that the state requires of the beginning ^ 
teacher. Stage n assessments will measure knowledge of subject matter (e.g., biology, Spanish, 
social studies), principles of learning and teaching, and subject-specific pedagogy. Stage in 
assessments, which will measure Uie beginning teacher*s application of teaching knowledge and 
skills, will be performance-based. 

Three job analysis studies were conducted to provide data that would define the domain 
of teaching and provide evidence supporting the content validity of the performance assessment 
measures to be developed for Stage HI. The goal of the studies was to identify a core set of 
tasks that are performed by and judged to be important for newly licensed teachers. Three 
separate but parallel studies were conducted to reflect three school levels: elementary, middle, 
and secondary. Due to the size and complexity of the studies, this report focuses primarily on 
the middle school job analysis, however, summaries of results for the elementary and secondary 
school studies as well as a comparison of similiarities and differences between school levels are 
provided in the summary. 

Each study was conducted in two phases. Phase I involved a series of meetings with 
experts to establish an initial inventory of tasks; Phase n was a large-scale survey to solicit the 
judgments of large numbers of educational professionals with knowledge of teaching. Typically, 
content validity is established by the judgments of experts. Validity is enhanced when multiple 
judges with relevant expertise are included. In this case, the judges included teachers, 
supervisors of teachers (school administrators), and educators of teachers (college faculty). In 
both phases of the study, judges in each category were chosen from different types of 
constituencies and different areas of the country. Care was taken to include members of 
minority groups as well. 

During Phase I, teachers, school administrators, and teacher educators met to create, 
review, and polish a list of tasks that would become the basis for the survey in Phase H. The 80- 
plus tasks were clustered into six dimensions: pkmning and preparing for instruction; managing the 
classroom; implementing instruction; evaluating student learning and instructiorud effectiveness; 
administrative and other responsibilities; and additional professional acti\nties. The product of 
these meetings was a survey instrument that listed the teaching tasks and asked respondents to 
rate each on a series of scales. All respondents rated the tasks on a scale that assessed 
importance for the job of a newly licensed teacher. Teach^::rs were also asked to rate the tasks 
on scales of importance for their own job and the time they spend on each. School 
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administrators and teacher educators were ako asked to rate each task on a scale of 
effectiveness, specifically the degree to which the level of performance on the task differentiates 
between more and less effective beginning teachers. Finally, teacher educators were asked to 
rate each task on a scale that measures opportunity to learn, reflecting the opportunity that the 
be^nning teacher may have had to learn the task in question. The surveys that contained the 
tasks and scales also asked respondents for background information and for their judgments of 
the adequacy and inclusiveness of the tasks in describiag the job of the teacher. 

Surveys were sent to large numbers of potential respondents. The primary groups of 
potential respondents to the survey included (1) teachers, (2) school administrators, and (3) 
teacher educators at the five largest teacher education institutions in each state. School 
administrators and teacher educators were included among potential respondents in order to 
provide the perspectives of those who educate and supervise teachers. While minorities were 
included in the primary group of teachers, a supplemental group of Black and Hispanic teachers 
and teacher educators at Historically Black Colleges and Universities was also included in the 
survey ia order to increase the likelihood that a sufficient number of responses from minority 
teachers and the minority institutions that train them would be available to reflect their 
perspectives on the job of a newly licensed teacher. 

Responses to the middle school surv^ were obtained firom 3^16 teachei^ 155 
administrators, and 132 teacher educators. The aggregate background characteristics of the 
teacher respondents showed them to be similar to teachers who took part in several recent 
studies of nationally-representative groups of teachers. 

As noted, the maia purpose of the job analysis studies was to identify a core set of tasks 
at each of the three school levek that would become a pool from which to choose tasks for use 
in designing the performance assessments ia Stage III. To accomplish this, the major anafyses 
of the data addressed three major questions. The major questions to be addressed, the analyses 
used, and the standards set to interpret the results are provided below. 

(1) Is the task performed by newfy licensed teachers? 

The importance for a newfy licensed teacher's job scale provided respondents with 
an opportunity to indicate whether the task is performed by newly licensed 
teachers. Percentages were computed of the teachers, administrators, and 
teacher educators who indicated that a given task is one that is performed At 
least 50% of each of the respondent groups had to indicate that the task is 
performed by a newly licensed teacher in order for a task to be considered for 
inclusion in the Stage III assessment. 

(2) If it is performed, how important is it for a newfy licensed teacher's job? 

Mean ratings and standard deviations for each task were computed for each of 
the respondent groups and for relevant subgroups of teachers. For a task to be 
considered for inclusion in the Stage III assessments, the task's mean importance 
value on the importance for a newfy licensed teacher's job scale had to be at least 
3.50 (the midpoint between scale points labeled moderatefy important and very 
important) for each of the respondent groups and relevant subgroups of teachers. 



(3) Do aU the respondent groups and subgroups of tochers agree on the level of task 
importance? 

Correlations we/e computed between the respondent groups and between 
relevant subgroups of teacher respondents based on mean importance ratings of 
tasks. High correlations are indicative of congruent perceptions with respect to 
the relative importance of the tasks performed by newly licensed teachers. 
Comparisons of mean importance ratings were also made to determine whether 
or not a task met the 3.50 standard for all respondent groups and subgroups of 
teachers. 

Results for Middle School Level 
The following highlights the major findings of the job analysis study for the middle school 

Fifty percent or more of the teachers, administrators, and teacher educators judged all 
but one of the 77 tasks included in the job analysis survey to be performed by newly 
licensed teachers. 

Results indicated high levels of agreement among teacher, school administrator, and 
teacher educator respondent groups, and subgroups of teachers on the tasks judged 
important for a newly licensed teacher's job. (Most correlations between groups defined 
by race\ethnicity, sex, years of teaching experience, primary teaching assignment, and 
region of the country were in the .90's.) 

Forty-four of the 77 (57%) tasks were judged to meet the 3.50 importance eligibility 
standard by all respondent groups (i.e., administrators, teacher educators, and teachers) 
and relevant subf/oups of teachers. 

The most important tasks were found in four of the six job dimensions: I. Planning and 
Preparing for Instruction, H. Managing the Classroom, m. Implementing Instruction, and 
rv. Evaluating Student Learning and Instructional Effectiveness. 

Teachers reported spending more time on tasks that they judged to be more important. 

Administrators and teacher educators agreed very highly on the degree to which tasks 
differentiate between more effeaive and less effective new teachers. 

Teacher task ratings of importance for the newfy licensed teacher's job were highly 
correlated with administrator and teacher educator task ratings of effectiveness for 
bediming teachers. 

Teacher educators from the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) and Historically Black Colleges and Universities indicated that in their 



judgment they are providing students an opportunity to learn those tasks that th^ 
judged to be important for a newly licensed teacher*s job and related to effectiveness on 
the job. 

The results for the elementary and secondary school job anafysis studies were very 
similar to the middle school findings. There were onty minor differences in certain areas. Fifty 
percent or more of the elementary school teachers, administrators, and teacher educators judged 
all of the 85 tasks included in the elementary school job analysis survey to be; performed by 
newly licensed teachers. Fifty-three of the 85 tasks (62%) were judged to meet the 3.50 
importance eligiMlity standard by all administrators, teacher educators, teachers, and relevant 
subgroups of teachers. At the secondary school level, 50% or more of the teachers, 
administrators, and teacher educators judged all but one of the 87 tasks included in the 
secondary school job analysis survey to be performed by newly licensed teachers. Also, 50 of the 
87 tasks (57%) were judged to meet the 250 importance eli^ility standard by all 
administrators, teacher educators, teachers, and relevant subgroups of teachers. 



Similarities and Differences Across the Elementary, 
Middle, and Secondary School Levels 

The primary purpose of each of the job analysis studies was to describe the most 
important tasks performed by newly licensed teachers at each of the three school levels. Three 
independent job analyses, one for each school level, were conducted to ensure that any existing 
differences in tasks across the three levels could be identified. The results permitted 
identification of a set of tasks performed by and judged to be important for beginning teachers 
at each of the three school levels by all groups who responded to the surveys. The data also 
provided an opportunity to examine siniilarities and differences across school levels in terms of 
the content of the survey instruments and the results of the surveys at the dimension and task 
levels. 

Content of the Survev Instruments 

In Phase I of each of the job analysis studies, committees of content experts identified 
the most important tasks of teaching for each of the three school levek. Each of the 
committees was asked to tailor a generic description of the job of a teacher to their school level 
Despite this tailorir.g process, the final inventories were very similar. The job descriptions, one 
for each level, resulted in six job dimensions which are all highly similar concqptualfy, but 
contain minor differences in wording. 

The tasks within each of the six job dimensions were also found to be hi^ity similar 
across aU three levels. Those tasks that were unique to a particular school level (Le,, did not 
conceptually match any task in the other two iaventories) represented a relatively small 
proportion of the tasks. Even here, it is likely that many of the tasks would have been judged to 
be appropriate for inclusion in the iaventories being designed for the other school levels. 
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Survey Results Across School Levels at che Task Level 



In Phase II of each of the job analysis studies, the perspectives of large numbers of 
educational professionals were collected in order to determine whether the dimensions and tasks 
found in the elementary, middle, and secondary school job descriptions were performed by and 
judged important for the newly licensed teacher's job. The majority of the tasks that met or 
acceeded the standard (Le^, mean importance rating of 3.50 or higher) for all respondent groups 
and subgroups of teachers, that were also present in all three job descriptions, were foimd in the 
dimensions Planning and Preparing for Instructiony Managpig the Classrooniy Implementing 
Instruction, and Evaluating Student Learning and Instructional Effectiveness. The majority of the 
tasks that did not meet the 3,50 standard across all three school levels fell in the job dimensions 
of Administrative Respomibilities and Professional Responsibilities. 

It is important to note that while task statements may be similar, the ways in which the 
tasks are carried out may differ by subject matter and grade level taught. The survey 
methodology used in the three job analysis studies was designed to describe what tasks were 
performed, not how th^ were performed. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The purpose of the middle sdiool job analysis study was to define the domain of 
teaching tasks for the newfy licensed teacher's job at the middle school level and to contribute to 
the documentation of the content validity of the performance assessment measures that will be 
developed for Stage EQ. The study identified a pool of tasks that were judged to be performed 
by and important for newly licensed teachers by subgroups of teachers, school administrators, 
and teacher educators. The most important tasks were found in the job dimensions of planning 
and preparing for instructiony managing the classroom^ implementing instruction, and evaluating 
student learning and instructional effectiveness. 

The job anafysis survey at the middle school level identified 44 of 77 tasks that met the 
3^0 eligibility standard for administrators, teacher educators, teachers and relevant subgroups of 
teadiers. In selecting tasks for indusion in the assessments, first priority should be given to the 
tasks that met or exceeded the 3^0 standard. 

The tasks found to be important for newly licensed teachers also were judged by teacher 
educators as tasks that teacher candidates have had an opportunity to learn in a teacher 
education program and that also were judged by teacher educators and school administrators as 
contributing to differentiating between more and less effective beginning teachers. 

The job analyses conducted at the three school levels allowed an examinatioit of tasks 
across all three levels. This indicated a great deal of overlap in content considered to be 
performed and important for newly licensed teachers across the three school levels. These 
results could be used by test developers to develop specific assessments for eadi school level or 
for assessments used across all three levels. It should be noted that the way in which the 
behaviors are performed may differ across school levek, and these differences should be 
reflected in the assessment process. 
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Introductioi^ 



In light of recent national debates about the preparedness and effectiveness of teachers, 
as well as advances in measurement and technology, Educational Testing Service (ETS) is 
preparing to introduce a new generation of teacher assessments (Dwyer, 1989). The new 
assessment system (The Praxis Series: Professional Assessments for Beginning Teachers^) is 
intended for use by states as part of the process of licensing or certifying teachers. This system 
will consist of three stages of assessment. Stage I assessments are designed to be used by a state 
to decide whether prospective teachers possess an acceptable level of competence in the basic 
academic skills (e.g., reading, writing, mathematics) that the state requires of the beginning 
teacher. Stage II assessments will measure knowledge of subject matter (e.g., biology, Spanish, 
social studies), principles of learning and teaching, and subject-specific pedagogy. Stage DI 
assessments, which will measure the beginning teacher's application of teaching knowledge and 
skills, will be performance-based. 

Three job analysis studies were conducted to provide one data source that can be used as 
a basis for defining the domain of teaching and for documenting the content validity of the 
performance assessment measures that will be developed for Stage III. Three independent job 
analyses were conducted to ensure that any existing differences in tasks across the three school 
levels (elementary, middle, and secondary school) could be identified. Due to the size and 
complexity of the studies, this report focuses primarily on the middle school job analysis. 

The purpose of job analysis is to define the tasks and/or the knowledge, skiUs and 
abilities required to perform a specific job. Job analysis is critical to the process of establishing 
the content validity and job-relatedness of assessment measures in general (Schippmann, Hughes 
& Prien, 1987; Schneider & Konz, 1989; Thompson & Thompson, 1982; Veres, Lahey & Buckly, 
1987), and of licensing and certification examinations in particular (Mehrens, 1987; Shimberg, 
1982; Vertiz, 1985). The Standards for Educational and Psychological Testing (AERA, APA & 
NCME, 1985) state: 

The content domain to be covered by a licensure or certification test should be defined 
clearly and explained in terms of the importance of the content for competent 
performance in an occupation.. Job analyses provide the primary basis for defining the 
content domain (p. 64). 

In order to define the domain of teaching and to contribute to the documentation of 
content validity, the study sought to identify a core set of tasks that are performed by, and 
judged to be important for, newly licensed teachers at the middle school level. To accomplish 
these objectives, procedures used in the study were designed to answer three questions: 1) Is 
the task performed by newly licensed teachers? 2) If it is performed, how important is it for a 
newfy licensed teacher's job? and 3) Do all the respondent groups and subgroups of teachers 
agree on the level of task importance? 

The establishment of content validity depends primarDy on judgmental evaluation. Such 
judgment is enhanced when multiple judges with relevant expertise are included in the process 
(Ghiselli, Campbell & Zedeck, 1981). This is commonly achieved through the use of committees 
comprised of subject matter experts. The job analysis study reported here went b^ond the 
usual committee work by involving large numbers of teachers and others with knowledge of 
teaching in the process of describing and evaluating dimensions and tasks for possible inclusion 



in the Stage III assessments. The perspectives included were those of job incumbents (the 
teachers themselves), of teacher educators, and of supervisors of teachers (school 
administrators). 

Method 

The middle school job analysis study described here involved a multi-method approach 
that included expert committees and a national survey. The study was conducted in two phases. 
In Phase I, committees of content experts identified the most important tasks of teaching. In 
Phase n, large groups of teachers, school administrators, and teacher educators were asked to 
react to the inventory produced in Phase I. This was done to verify the judgments of ^ 
committees of content experts and to identify a core of important tasks for the newly licensed 
teacher's job. The use of survey information as the foundation of the job analysis process is well 
documented (see Geisinger, 1987; Tmith, Hambleton & Rosen, 1988). 

Phase I: Definition of the Domain of Important Tasks 

The goals of Phase I were to engage large numbers of content experts in identifying the 
important job dimensions and tasks within those dimensions and to create a survey instrument 
based on these dimensions and tasks. Each step in the developmental process involved 
increasing numbers of educational professionals with broader geographic perspectives. The 
work proceeded in three steps: 

1. A literature search was conducted in order to identify important teaching tasks; 

2. Local and regional advisory committee meetings were held in order to construct a 
task inventory describing the job of middle school teachers; an J 

3. A national committee meeting was held to finalize the task inventory describing 
the job of middle school teachers. 

Literature review . The purpose of the literature review was to construct an initial 
inventory of teaching tasks to serve as a starting point for discussions with committees of 
content e?qperts. A previously developed generic inventory of teaching tasks was used 
(Rosenfeld, Thornton, and Skumik, 1986). This inventory was based on an extensive literature 
search and intervie>^-s with teachers and was built with the assistance of a panel of e3q>erts that 
included teachers, teacher educators, and school administrators. The inventory was 
administered to approximately 2,000 teachers and school administrators across three school 
levels (elementary, middle, and secondary). Those tasks rated as being important by teachers 
and school administrators at each of the three levels formed the basis of the initial draft of the 
new inventory. 

Reviews of the literature since 1986 were also conducted, and additional tasks were 
added to the draft inventory. The literature review identified a relatively large number of task 
statements (more than 80) that ETS staff clustered into a smaller number of dimensions. The 
dimension^: which reflect both instructional and non-instructional aspects of teaching, were: 
planning instmction, implementing and managing instniction, evaluating student learning and 
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instructional ejfectiveness, administrative and clerical responsibilities ^ and other professional 
activities. An inventory of the teaching tasks, clustered into dimensions listed above, became the 
starting point for developing the task inventory. 

Local advisory committee . The next step was to tailor the initial draft to the middle 
school level. To this end, an advisory committee was convened that consisted of eleven teachers. 
Officials from school districts located in New Jersey and Pennsylvania were asked to identify 
teachers who knew their jobs well and who would be able to express their views in a committee 
setting. The group was chosen to provide a range with respect to grade level, teaching 
experience, gender, race, and school location (urban, suburban, rural). Committee members 
received copies of the draft sxirvey in advance of the meeting and were instructed to come to the 
meeting prepared to discuss the draft and recommend any necessary changes. Specifically, they 
were asked to react to the overall structure of the draft; review each task statement for its 
relevance to their own level of teaching; delete tasks that they viewed as unimportant to the 
domain in question; and add any important tasks that might have been left out. 

On the basis of the suggestions of the local committee, the initial generic draft became a 
draft survey for the middle school level. The draft became the basis for discussions with 
regional advisory committees. 

Regional advisory committees . The next step involved convening three regional 
committees to review and recommend revisions to the draft. The dual purposes of this step 
were to further refine the draft and to broaden the base of participation in the process of 
developing a final job analysis instrument. Committees of teachers that were similar to the local 
conunittee in size and composition were convened in three regions of the country: the Far 
West, the Middle West, and the South. Members of the regional committees were selected from 
pools of potential participants nominated by school officials using criteria similar to those 
described above for the selection of local committee members. The process of reviewing the 
draft inventory was similar to that employed by the local committee. Committee members were 
mailed the draft prior to the meeting and were asked to react to the overall structure and to 
each task statement; delete tasks that they viewed as unimportant; and add important tasks that 
might have been omitted. Comments from the three regional advisory committees (one 
committee in each of the three regions) were incorporated into a second version of the 
inventory. 

National advisory committee . The survey instrument and the cover letter that would 
accompany it was reviewed by a separate national panel of advisors. The panel was selected to 
finalize the draft and to provide a national perspective. The national advisory committee 
consisted of teachers, school and state level administrators, and teacher educators. Panel 
members were nominated by national associations (National Education Association, American 
Federation of Teachers, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, National 
Association of State Boards of Education, National Associations of Elementary and Secondary 
School Principals, and National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification). Again, the group was chosen to provide a range with respect to grade level, 
teaching experience, gender, race, and location. Procedures for reviewing the survey instrument 
were similar to those used by the local and regional advisory committees. 



When the panel's revisions had been incorporated into the survey instrument, the final 
survey form was sent out for one final review by the panel members; their reactions were 
solicited by telephone. The names of the committee members appear in Appendix A 

Phase II: Identification of the Core of Important Tasks 

Phase n involved a large-scale survey in which groups of teachers, school administrators, 
and teacher educators were asked to react to the inventory produced in Phase I. These 
constituencies were included to ensure that their important perspectives were represented in the 
process used to identify important teacher tasks and to determine the level of agreement on 
judgments about these tasks. The goal of this phase was to involve large numbers of educational 
professionals in verifying the judgments of the advisory committees and national panels and to 
identify the core of important teaching tasks for newly licensed teachers that would be given 
further consideration in the development of assessment measures. 

The survey instrument . The survey instrument was similar in format across different 
groups of potential respondents. The survey was divided into four sections. The first included 
the list of teaching tasks that had been developed with the help of the advisory committees and 
panels, and a set of scales (described below) on which respondents were asked to rate each task. 
The survey for middle school teachers contained 77 tasks. The second section asked 
respondents to judge the completeness of the list of tasks for teachers at the middle school level. 
The third section asked respondents to add important tasks and task dimensions not included in 
the survey. The final section asked for background information to be used to describe the 
respondents and for conducting analyses by relevant subgroups of respondents. 

Separate instruments were developed for the three categories of respondents. All 
respondents were asked to make independent judgments on two or three scales, depending on 
the category of respondent. The importance for a newfy licensed teacher's job scale is the one 
scale common to all three constituencies (teachers, teacher educators, and administrators). The 
importance for a newfy licensed teacher's job scale was viewed as the most relevant scale for this 
study since the major purpose of the study was to identify the most important tasks performed 
by new teachers and to use these findings as part of the database for designing assessment 
measures for use in the licensing and certification process. Teachers were also asked to judge 
the tasks on scales of importance for their own job and time spent on their own job. The 
importance for your job scale was included to allow for a comparison of the importance ratings 
provided for an experienced teacher's job with the ratings provided for a new teacher's job. The 
time spent scale was included to help identify tasks that teachers spend the most time 
performing. It was reasoned that tasks which were judged to be important and on which 
teachers spent the most time would be the most likely candidates for inclusion in performance 
or observation measures. The scales were expressed in the following form: 



Importance: Newly Licensed Teacher's Job 



Regardless of the amount of time spent, how important is it for a newly licensed 
(certified) teacher to be able to perform this t?.sk in a competent manner? (Circle one scale 
point for each task.) 

(0) A newly licensed (certified) teacher would not perform this task 

(1) Not important 

(2) Slightly important 

(3) Moderately important 

(4) Very important 

(5) Extremely important 

Time Spent: Your Job 

Taking into account all of the things you do on the job during the course of a year, what 
is your best estimate of the amount of time yoa spend on this task? (Circle one scale point for 
each task.) 

(0) I spend no time 

(1) I spend little time 

(2) I spend a moderate amoun: of time 

(3) I spend a great deal of time 

Importance: Your Job 

Regardless of the amount of time spent, how important is it for you to be able to 
perform this task in a competent manner? (Circle one scale point for each task.) 

(0) I do not perform this task 

(1) Not important 

(2) Slightly important 

(3) Moderately important 

(4) Very important 

(5) Extremely important 

In addition to the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale, school administrators 
and teacher educators were asked to rate each task on effectiveness. The effectiveness rating 
scale was included for use as an additional source of information when selecting tasks for 
inclusion in the Stage III assessments as well as to determine the relationship between 
importance and effectiveness. The effectiveness scale was presented in the following manner: 
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Effectiveness 



How well does the level of performance on this task differentiate between the more 
effective and less effective beginning teachers? (Circle one scale point for each task.) 

(0) Does not differentiate at all 

(1) Differentiates slightly 

(2) Differentiates moderately 

(3) Differentiates well 

Teacher educators were asked to rate each task on scales of importance for a newly 
licensed teacher's job, effectiveness, and opportunity to learn. The importance and effectiveness 
scales have already been described. The opportunity to learn scale was included to provide some 
data on the degree to which students in teacher education programs were given an opportunity 
to learn to perform tasks that might be included in Stage in. At the time this study was being 
designed it had not been decided exactly when the assessments were to take place during the 
first year of teaching. Project staff felt that the use of the opportunity to learn scale might 
provide data useful in deciding this issue. The scale was presented in the following manner: 

Opportunity to Learn 

To what extent have students in your teacher education program (including field 
experience) had an opportunity to learn to perform this task? (Circle one scale point for each 
task.) 

(0) Not at aU 

(1) Very Httle 

(2) To a moderate extent 

(3) To a great extent 

Survey participants . The primary groups of potential respondents to the surv^ included 
(1) middle school teachers, (2) middle school administrators, and (3) teacher educators at the 
five largest teacher education institutions in each state. School administrators and teacher 
educators were included among potential respondents in order to provide the perspectives of 
those who educate and supervise teachers. While minorities were included in the primary group 
of teachers, a supplemental group of Black and Hispanic teachers and teacher educators at 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities was al ;o included in the survey in order to increase 
the likelihood that a sufficient number of responses from minority teachers and the minority 
institutions that train them would be available to reflect their perspectives on the job of a newfy 
licensed teacher. 

Teachers: Primary Group. Potential middle school teacher respondents were randomly 
selected from separate state lists supplied by a commercial marketing serx'ice that claimed 
names and addresses of over 90 percent of the public school teachers in the United States. 
Surveys were sent to a total of 10,194 middle school teachers. This amounts to about 200 
teachers per state. This size group was selected to provide the possibility of conducting separate 
analyses by state. 
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Teachers: Supplementary Group. An additional group of Black and Hispanic middle 
school teachers were sent surveys, having been identified from the membership rolls of the 
National Education Association (NEA). A total of 500 teachers were randomly selected from 
each group. The NBA identified the middle school teachers of interest and, to protect the 
anonymity of these teachers, agreed to mail survey packets supplied by ETS. 

School Admuiistrators. Potential respondents among middle school administrators were 
randomly selected from a list of administrators from the same marketing service used to obtain 
the primary group of teachers. Five hundred school administrators (10 per state) were selected 
to receive surveys. 

Teacher Educators: Primary Group. Teacher educators were surveyed in a two-stage 
process with the aid of the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE). 
The Association identified and wrote to 236 Deans of Education at member iiistitutions, up to 
five per state. In states with more than five such institutions, the Association mailed to the five 
largest; in states with fewer than five, the full set was included. Each dean was sent a packet 
containing two copies of the survey for the middle school level. This was accompanied by 
instructions to the deans to distribute the surveys to two individuals at their institutions who 
were responsible for the field training of teachers at the middle school level. 

Teacher Educators: Supplementary Group. Teacher educators from Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities with teacher preparation programs were iiivited to participate in the 
study by means of direct contact with their deans. The process involved 84 of the 88 Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities in the United States and was similar to that used to obtain the 
primary group of teacher educators. 

Pilot test. A pilot test was conducted of the job analys-s survey by sending copies of the 
surv^ packet to small numbers of teachers, teacher educators, and school administrators and by 
soliciting their responses by telephone. The pilot test demonstrated that the instructions were 
clear and that the survey forms were readily understood and could be completed by respondents 
in approximately 45 minutes. A list of participants is provided in Appendix B. 

Survey administration . The surveys were administered between October 1989 and June 
1990. In most cases, they were mailed from ETS directly to prospective respondents at the 
addresses given by the organizations that provided the names. 

Each survey was accompanied by a cover letter and a postage-paid envelope for return of 
the completed instrument. A reminder postcard was mailed 10 days after the initial mailing. 
Appendix C contains the survey and sample cover letters. 
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Data Analyses 



The data analyses were planned to support the main objective of the job analysis study, 
which was to identify a core set of tasks that are performed by, and judged to be important for, 
newly licensed teachers at the middle school level. For this reason, discussion '^f the data 
analysis will focus primarily on the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale. This scale 
is the only one that was included in the survey instruments sent to all respondent groups (i.e., 
teachers, school administrators, and teacher educators). 

In order to identify a core set of tasks at the middle school level, the job analysis study 
planned to answer three questions: 1) Is the task performed by newly licensed teachers? 2) If it 
is performed, how important is it for a newly licensed teacher's job? and 3) Do all the 
respondent groups and subgroups of teachers agree on the level of task importance? 

In order to answer the above questions, three separate types of analyses, based on survey 
responses involving the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale, were conducted. 
Standards were also set to guide interpretation of the data analyses for test development 
purposes. It is not common practice in job analysis to establish standards for including or 
excluding tasks in the definition of a particular job, and job analysis literature does not provide 
specific procedures on how such standards might be However, in view of the importance of 
the decisions that will be made about the assessment of beginning teachers on the basis of this 
analysis of the teacher*s job, it was decided that standards should be established to ensure that 
within the middle school level, only those tasks that are judged to be performed by newly 
licensed teachers and only the most important tasks be eligible for inclusion in the pool of 
potential assessment tasks. The major questions to be addressed, the analyses used, and the 
standards set to interpret the results are provided below. 

(1) Is the 'Tsk performed by newly licensed teadxers? 

The importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale provided respondents with 
an opportunity to indicate whether the task is performed by newly licensed 
teachers. Percentages were computed of the teachers, administrators, and 
teacher educators who indicated that a given task is one that is performed. At 
least 50% of each of the respondent groups had to indicate that the task is 
performed by a newly licensed teacher in order for a task to be considered for 
inclusion in the Stage III assessments. 

(2) If it is performed^ how important is it for a newly licensed teacher's job? 

Mean ratings and standard deviations for each task were computed for each of 
the respondent groups and for relevant subgroups of teachers. For a task to be 
considered for inclusion, the task's mean importance value on the importance for 
a newly licensed teacher's job scale had to be at least 3.50 (the midpoint betv.een 
scale points labeled moderately important and very important) for each of the 
respondent groups and relevant subgroups of teachers. 
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(3) Do all the respondent groups and subgroups of teachers agree on the level of task 
importance? 



Pearson product-moment correlations were computed between the respondent 
groups and between relevant subgroups of teacher respondents based on mean 
importance ratings of tasks. High correlations are indicative of congruent 
perceptions with respect to the relative importance of the tasks performed by 
newiy licensed teachers (Branch, 1990). Comparisons of mean importance ratings 
were also made to determine whether or not a task met the 3.50 standard for all 
respondent groups and subgroups of teachers. 

Additional analyses were performed in order to assess the suitability of each of the 
rating scales used in the surveys in terms of the reliability or consistency of respondent 
judgments. Reliability estimates were based on two approaches: (a) split-half response 
reliability; and (b) intra-class correlations. Both approaches provide an estimate of the 
similarity or consistency of results that are likely to be obtained if the same individuals were to 
retake the inventory or another similar sample of raters selected in the same way were to 
respond to the inventoiy. The split-half approach randomly assigned the existing respondents in 
each of the three respondent groups (teachers, teacher educators, and school administrators) 
into two groups of equal size. For each respondent group, mean ratings were then computed for 
each task on each rating scale. These ratings were then correlated using each of the two split 
groups. Intra-class correlation uses an analysis of variance approach to estimate the reliability 
of the average rater. This reliabUity estimate is then adjusted by the number of raters. This 
analysis was conducted for each of the three respondent groups. 



General Description of Survey Respondents 

This section of the report provides an overview of the primary respondent groups for 
each of the three job analysis studies (elementary, middle, and secondary). Tts purpose is to 
describe the respondents for ail three studies and, where data are available, to compare the 
characteristics rf survey respondents with those of respondents from other national studies. A 
more detailed description of each respondent group for the middle school level is provided in 
the results section. Table 1 presents the number of surveys returned by each of the respondent 
groups separately by school level. As can be seen, responses were obtained from 10,054 
teachers, 463 administrators, and 598 teacher educators. 



Table 1 

Survey Respondents 





Teachers 


Administrators 


Teacher Educators 




Commercial 
Utts 


N£A 


Commercial 
Usts 


AACTE 


HBC 


Elementary 


3434 


168 


125 


190 




42 


Mkklld 


3178 


138 


155 


105 




27 


Secondary 


3007 


129 


183 


197 




3Z 


Subtotals 


9619 


43$ 


463 


492 




106 


Totals 


10,054 


463 


598 



Teacher Respondents: Primary Group . The demographic characteristics of the total 
group of teachers across the three school levels are highly similar to those of the elementary, 
middle, and secondary school teachers who took part in a national stucfy conducted by the 
National Center for Education Information (NCEI) (Feistritzer, 1986). A comparison of these 
characteristics is presented in Table 2. The high degre:. of similarity shows that the teachers in 
the primary group who participated in the present study are similar in background 
characteristics to teachers who participated in a study in which a sample representative of a 
national population was identified. Approximately two-thirds of the respondents in both studies 
were female, approximately 90% were White, 6% Black, and 2% Hispanic. In addition, 
approximately 80% were older than 35 years of age and about 80% had taught for more than 10 
years. A complete description of the demographic characteristics of the teacher respondent 
groups for all three school levels is provided in Appendix D. 
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Table 2 

Comparison of Demographic Characteristics (Elementary, Middle, a nd Secondary School 
Combined): Primary Teacher Respondents and NCEI Teacher Res pondents 



Detnographic Characteristic Primary Teacher NCEI % 

Group % 

Sex 

Male 33 31 

Female 67 69 
Race/ElhnicitY 

White 90 91 

Black 6 6 

Hispanic 2 2 

<25 12 

25 - 34 16 23 

35 - 44 42 41 

45 - 54 30 23 

55 > 11 11 

Bcpcfience (years) 

<5 8 2 

$.10 14 16 

11 - 15 21 24 

16-20 24 22 

21 > 32 30 



School Administrator Respondents . The demographic characteristics of the total group 
of administrators (combining all three school levels) are highly similar to those of the 
administrators who took part in a national study conducted by the National Center for 
Education Information (NCEI) (Feistritzer, 1988). A comparison of these characteristics is 
pre'^ented in Table 3. Approximately three-fourths of the respondents were male, about 90% 
were White, 6% Black, 2% Hispanic, and approximately 95% were 35 years of age or older. In 
addiuon, about 50% had been in theii* current position for five years or less, 35% between 6 and 
15 years, and about 15% for 16 years or longer. A complete description of the demographic 
characteristics of the administrator respondent groups for all three school levels is provided in 
Appendix D. 
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Table 3 



Comparison of Demographic Characteristics (Elementary, Middle^ and Secondary School 
Combined): School Administrator Respondents and NCEI School Administrator Respondents 



Demographic Characteristic 
Sex 

Male 
Female 

Raoe/Ethntcitv 

WhHe 
Black 
Hispanic 

Aoe (years) 

< 25 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 

55 > 

Yefs in curretrt position 

< 5 
6-10 
11 - 15 
15-20 
21 > 



School Administrators NCEI % 
% 



76 
24 

92 
5 
2 

0 

3 

34 
47 
16 

51 
24 
12 
8 
5 



76 
24 

90 
6 
2 

0 
4 

39 
39 
18 

50 
24 
12 
8 
4 



Teacher Educator Respondents . Since national data on the demographic characteristics 
of teacher educators were not available, no comparisons could be made between respondents in 
this study and any reference group of teacher educators. Half of the teacher educator 
respondents were female; 93% were White, 5% Black, and 1% Hispanic. Approximately 95% 
were 35 years of age or older and 59% had been teacher educators for 16 years or longer. A 
complete description of the demographic characteristics of the teacher ec\cator respondent 
groups for all three school levels is provided in Appendix D. 
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Results 



This section of the report will present the results of the survey in Phase 11 of the job 
analysis study conducted at the middle school level. Results of the analyses of rating scales will 
be presented for each of the five respondent groups (primary and supplementary groups of 
teachers; administrators; and primary and supplementary groups of teacher educators) 
separately, followed by a comparison across the groups on the scale conmion to all of them 
{importance for newfy licensed teacher's job). The goal will be to reflect the viewpoints of each of 
the respondent groups and subgroups of teachers, to describe their level of agreement, and to 
hi^ilight those tasks that should not be included for assessment purposes based on the 
importance eligibility standards. 

Results of the analyses for the primary group of middle school teachers will be presented 
for relevant subgroups of teachers, with a focus on tasks that were rated below the 3^0 standard 
for aiiy one subgroup. Analyses for the supplementary group of minority middle school teachers 
focused on the degree to wWch Black and Hispanic teachers' perceptions of the job of a newly 
licensed teacher and of their own jobs conformed to those obtained from the primary group of 
teachers. Analyses also focused on determining if there were any tasks rated below the 3^0 
standard for either the Black or Hispanic groups of teachers. The goal of the analyses for the 
middle school adnwnistrator group was to identify tasks judged by the administrators as not 
performed or not important for a newly licensed teacher's job and to determine the relationship 
between ratings of task importance for newly licensed teacher's job and ratings of effectiveness. 
The goal of the analyses for the primary teacher educator respondent groups was to identify 
tasks judged by the teacher educators as not performed or not important for a newly licensed 
teacher^s job and to determine the relationship between importance for the newly licensed 
teacher's job, effectiveness, and opportunity to learn. The supplementary teacher educator 
respondent group was included in the survey in order to ensure that the views of educators at 
Historically Blade Colleges and Universities were reflected in the analyses. Since this group of 
teacher educators was relatively small, only a brief discussion of the results will be provided. 

Finally, results will be preseiited in terms of similarities and differences foimd across the 
elementary, middle, and secondary school levels in terms of important tasks performed by newly 
licensed teachers. 
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Section h Teacher Respondents: Pr imary Group 



Description of Survey Respondents . Of the 10,194 middle school surveys mailed, 3,178 
were returned (31% response rate). Thirty percent of the respondents were from urban school 
settings; 39% from suburban settings; and 28% were from rural settings. Over 70% of the 
respondents (71%) were between the ages of 35 and 54. Approximately half (55%) of the 
teachers had 16 or more years of teaching experience, and 8% had 5 years or less. Sixty-two 
percent of the respondents were female and 37% were male. Eight>'-seven percent were White 
(non-Hispanic); 7% were Black; and 2% were Hispanic. Over half of the teachers (60%) had at 
least a master's degree. Fifty-five percent of the respondents indicated that their primary 
teaching assignment was in the area of Language Arts and Communication, Mathematics and 
Computer Science, Physical and Biological Sciences, or the Social Sciences. Seventy-one percent 
of the teachers had class sizes of between 20 and 30 students. The number of respondents by 
state ranged from a low of 38 from Alaska to a high of 83 from Idaho. In some cases, the above 
percentages do not total to 100%. This is due to re^ondents not answering demographic 
questions in Part 11 of the survey. A complete description of the demographic characteristics of 
the primary group of middle school teacher respondents is presented in Appendix D. 

Reliability of Ratings . Group split-half and intra-class correlations were both .99 for all 
three scales in the teacher survey. These reliability estimates indicate a very hi^ level of 
agreement across respondents within the primary teacher group. These findings indicate that 
another group of middle school teachers selected in a similar manner would provide ratings that 
were highly similar to those obtained from this group of teachers. 



A. Importance for Newlv Licensed Teacher's Job Scale 
1. Total Group of Respondents 

Tasks Performed bv Newly Licensed Teachers . Fifty percent or more of the primary 
teacher respondent group judged 76 of 77 tasks to be performed by newly licensed teachers. 
Only one task was rated by more than 50% of the teachers as a task that is not performed (#74 
Assist besinning teachers). In addition, 70% of the tasks were judged to be either very important 
or extremely important by 50% or more of the respondents. These results provide evidence that 
the tasks described in the surv^ are performed by newly licensed teachers and contain a large 
number of tasks that are judged to be important for competent performance. (Appendix E 
shows the percentage of respondents who rated each task statement as not performed, not 
important or ilightfy important, and very important or extremefy important.) 

Mean Rating . The mean importance ratings and standard deviations for the 77 task 
statements are presented in Appendix F. The means (on the scale from 1 - 5) ranged from a 
low of 2.63 (#60 Select, direct, and assist students appointed to special assignments) to a high of 
4.76 (#19 Encourage and reinforce desired student behavior). Table 4 presents the 10 tasks with 
the hi^est imponance ratings along with their mean ratings and standard deviations. The 6 
highest rated tasks were involved with Managing the Classroom. 
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Table 4 

The Ten Highest Rated Tasks on Importance for Newiv Licensed Teacher's Job Scale 



TASK 


MEAN 


S.D. 


I Ptanning and Preparing for Instruction 






7. Pmpam writtan lasson pians 


4.42 


0.81 


IL Managing tha Qastroom 






15. Establish classroom rules and procedures 


4.69 


0.60 


16. Establish, communicate standards of behavior 


4.69 


0.60 


18. Monitor students* ciassroom behavior 


4.75 


0.53 


19. Encourage desired student k>ehavior 


4.76 


0.50 


20. Discourage undesirakiie student behavior 


4.69 


0.60 


22. Manage time to maintain on4ask behavior 


4.73 


0.52 


III Implementing Instniction 






25. Use motivationai techniques and actives 


4.47 


0.71 


30. Factiitate leraning by variety of interactions 


4.50 


0.68 


32. Provide opportunities to apply learning 


4.42 


0.73 



Seventy percent of the tasks in the performance domain met or exceeded the mean 
rating standard of 330 for the total group of respondents. Twenty-three tasks received a mean 
importance rating of less than 3^0 and are presented in Table 5. The majority of those tasks 
that did not receive a mean importance rating of 3^0 or higher are in dimension V. 
Adnunistrative and Other Responsibilities. A few of the tasks dealing with specific s^proaches to 
implementing instruction also receded mean ratings below the 3^0 standard. It should be noted 
that only five tasks have a mean rating below 3.00, indicating that of the tasks considered for 
exclusion, most (78%) had a rating of at least moderately important. This is not unexpected in a 
surv^ intended to confirm judgments of task importance by several expert panels. While the 
analyses at the total group level are useful, an additional issue for consideration is whether or 
not a task meets or exceeds the 3.50 eligibility standard for all relevant subgroups of teachers. 
This issue will be examined in the next section. 
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Table 5 



Mean Importance Ratings for the 23 Tasks That Did Not Meet the 3,50 Standard > Primary Teacher 
Respondent Group 



TASK 



MEAN 



aa 



L PUMmtno and Prwrino Instruction 
3. Ravitw ind/or monitor school racords 
6. Prapar* protests, pfennstructional activities 
10. Prepart and chack noachinas and equipment 
Ijt hnoleinentina tnatnictlon 
Use a variety of approaches, including: 

38. peer instnjction 

39. games, simutations, and role playing 

41. educational technology 

42. community resources 

43. independent study 

nr. EvaUiatino Student Leamlno. Instr. Effectiveness 
54. Administer and monitor Standardized tests 
V, Administrative and Othef Resoonslbnities 

Prepare reports or letters 
60. Select etc. students with special assignments 

64. Take Inventory, complete reports, maintain records 

65. Distribute and collect books, materials, equiprnent 

66. Participate in orders for Instnictionai materials 

67. Aaquest additional supplies as needed 

68. Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 

69. Report acts of vandalism 

70. Assume responsibility for nnoney 
VL AddMonal Prefesstonal Activities 

72. Serve on school and/or district-wide committees 

73. Supervise or gmde other adults in the classroom 
«74. Assist beginning teachers 

75. Supervise extracurricular activities 

76. Ptan for and attend after'SChool activities 



3J21 
3.46 
315 



3.41 
3.32 
3.19 
3.10 
3^ 

2.89 

3.05 
2.63 
3.16 
3.28 
3.48 
3.36 
3.37 
3.36 
2,71 

309 
2.85 
3.23 
^94 
3.39 



1.09 
1.12 
1.23 



1.05 
1.08 
1.05 
1.04 
1.04 

1.22 

1.10 
1.09 
1.19 
1.15 
1.11 
1.11 
1.17 
1J21 
1.26 

1.11 
1.15 
1.33 
1.16 
1.14 



* lAdk:ated as not performed by 50% or more of ti)e respondents 
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2. Responses bv Relevant Subgroups 



Mean Ratings of Task Importance . Mean importance ratings computed for the relevant 
subgroups within each of the seven demographic categories (race, sex, years of experience, 
teaching assignment, school setting, class size, and region) are presented in Appendix G. Thirty- 
three tasks were identified that had mean ratings below 3.50 for one or more of the subgroups. 
The 33 tasks and their means and standard deviations are presented in Table 6 along with the 
subgroups for which a task did not meet the standard. Of these 33 tasks, 23 had been identified 
as ineligible in the total group analyses. (All told, 34 comparisons were made for each task-) Of 
those 33 tasks, only 15 have a mean rating below 3.00 {moderately important) for one or more 
subgroup(s). As with the total respondent group, the majority of the tasks that did not receive a 
mean importance rating of 350 or higher for any one subgroup appear in dimensions 
lEL Implementing Instruction and V. Administrative and Other Responsibilities. 

A greement on Relative Importance Within Subgroups . Correlations of the mean ratings of 
importance for a newly licensed teacher's job between the subgroups within the seven 
demographic categories (e.g., sex, years of teaching experience) are presented in Table 7. As 
can be seen, the level of agreement by race/ethnicity, sex, years of teaching acperience, school 
setting, class size, and region of the country (Appendix H contains the National Association of 
State Directors of Teadier Education and Certification (NASDTEC) states in each region) is 
quite high (correlations ranging from .90 to .99). 

Lower levels of agreement (correlations ranging from .64 to .98) were obtained when the 
importance ratings of teachers in different teaching assignments were compared. The lowest 
levels of agreement were obtained when the importance ratings of teachers in Special Education 
were compared with those of teachers in other teaching assignments. The lower correlations (in 
the .60*s and .70*s) were with teacher ratings from the Arts, Home Economics, 
Business/Vocational Education, and Health/Physical Education. The higher correlations (in the 
.80's and .90's) were with Language, Mathematics, Sciences, and Social Sciences, Hie level of 
agreement among teadier ratings of importance hi assignments other than Special Education, is 
generally quite hi^. 

In summaiy, the results indicate that there is a high level of agreement by almost all 
subgroups of middle school teadiers on those tasks considered to be important for newly 
licensed teachers. The group that demonstrated lower levels of agreement with other teachers 
were those whose primary teaching assignment is in Special Education. 
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Table 7 

Intercorreiation Matrices of Mean Ratings of Importance for Newlv License d Teacher's Job by 
Subgroup 



Race/Ethntcitv 



W 



Black 
White 



.94 



Hispanic 


.93 


OK 

.99 










Sex 
















F 


M 










Female 














Male 


.98 












Years Exx>erienee 
















< z 






1 1 ~ 1 o 




21 + 


-2 or less 














3-5 














6-10 














11 - 15 


.95 


.99 


.99 








16-20 


.95 


.98 


.99 


1 t€\ 
1 XMj 






21 or more 


.94 


.98 


.99 




.99 




Teachtnq Assianment 
















SE 


A 


L 




s 


ss 


Special Education 














Arts 


.76 












Language 


.93 


.82 










Math 


.90 


.88 


.94 








Sciences 


.82 


.92 


.89 


.93 






Social Sciences 


.90 


.84 


.98 


.95 


.92 




Home Economics 


.74 


.93 


.79 


.83 


.93 


.82 


Bus Ed./Voc. 


.64 


.91 


.71 


.80 


.89 


.75 


Heahh/P.E 


.72 


.92 


.80 


.87 


.91 


.83 



H/PE 



.94 

.91 



.88 
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Table 7 (cont) 



School Settina 





IJ 




R 






Urban 












Suburban 


1.00 










Rural 


.99 


1.00 








Class Size 














1-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


1 -9 












10-14 


.98 










15 - 19 


.92 


3S 








20-24 


.91 


.94 


.99 






25-29 


^1 


.94 


.99 


1.00 




30-34 


.90 


.94 


.98 


.99 


.99 


35 or mora 


.93 


.96 


.99 


1.00 


1.00 


Ra0lon 














FW 


S 


C 


NE 




Far Wast 












Southern 


.98 










CantraJ 


.99 


.98 








Northeast 


.99 


.99 


.99 







B> Importance For Your Job Scale 

Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviatiors for the importance for your job scale 
are presented in Appendix I . Means ranged from a low of 2.71 for task #60 (Selecty directy and 
assist students appointed to special assignments) to a high of 4.71 for task # 19 (Encourage and 
reinforce desired student behavior). Fifty-five tasks (71%) had mean ratings above 3.50. The 
more important tasks tended to be in dimensions I. Planning and Preparing for Instructiony U. 
Managpig the Classroom, III. Implementing Instruction, and IV. Evaluating Student Learning and 
Instructional Effectiveness. The least important tasks were in dimensions V. Administrative and 
Otiier Responsibilities and VI. Additional Professional Activities. These results are highfy similar 
to those obtained for the importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale. The high correlation 
between the two scales (r = .97) and also a comparison of the mean ratings between the 
importance for your job scale and importance for the newly licensed teacher's job scale, indicated 
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that tea :hers* judgments of the tasks important for their own jobs were extremely similar to the 
tasks that they judged as important for a newly licensed teacher's job. This indicates that the 
judgments of relative task importance are similar; it does not imply that the level of 
performance on those tasks is seen as being the same. 



C Time Spent Scale 

Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviations for the time spent scale (a four-point 
scale ranging from 0 - 3) are presented in Appendix J. Means ranged from a low of 0.76 for 
task #73 {Supervise or ^4ide the work of other adults in the class) to a high of 2.77 for task # 18 
{Monitor student classroom behaviory Additional tasks that received high ratings of time spent 
include tasks #16 Establish, commimicatey and show by example standards of behavior to assist in 
the development of students' social skills (M = 2.63). #19 Encourage and reinforce desired student 
behavior (M - 2.73), #22 Manage classroom time effectively to maintain on-task behavior by 
students (M = 2.68), and #30 Facilitate student learning by interacting with the student in a variety 
of ways (M = 2J1). Additional tasks that received low ratings of time spent include #59 
Prepare reports or letters describing student behaviory needSy and/ or progress (M = 1*22), #60 Select, 
direct, and assist students appointed to special assignments (M = 0.97), #70 Assume responsibility 
for collecting recording and turning in monies for student-related activities (M = 1.18), and #74 
Assist beginning teachers or teachers in training (M = 1.11). The time spent scale correlated .92 
with the importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale and .93 with the importance for your job 
scale. This indicates that teachers reported spending more time on the tasks they considered to 
be more important for their own jobs. In addition, those tasks v/hich they reported spending 
more time on were also judged to be important for newly licensed teachers. 

Mean Percentages of Time Spent on Six Job Dimensions . Additional information on time 
spent on job dimensions was also collected in the biographical data section of the survey where 
teachers were asked to estimate the percentage of time (on an annual basis) they normally 
spend on the six major job dimensions by distributing 100 points across the six dimensions. 
Teachers reported spending on average 34% of their time implementing instruction, 20% of 
their time planning and preparing for instruction, and 17% of their time managing the 
classroom. They also reported spending approximately 15% of their time on evaluating student 
learning and instructional effectiveness. In addition, administrative and other responsibilities 
and additional professional activities took approximately 15% of their time. 

Summary of Results for the Primary Group of Teacher Respondents 

Fifty percent or more of the primary teacher respondent group judged all but one of the 77 
tasks included in the surv^ to be performed by newly license^ teachers. In addition, 70% of 
the tasks were judged to be either very important or extremely importaru by 50% or more of the 
respondents. The most important tasks tended to be in the four job dimensions dealing with 
planning and preparing for instruction, managing the classroom, implementing instruction, and 
evaluating learning and instructiorud effectiveness. 
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Analyses of the mean ratings for the total respondent group and for the relevant subgroups 
of teachers indicated that 44 of 77 tasks had a mean importance rating of 3^0 or higher for all 
subgroups of teachers and, therefore, met the standard for possible inclusion in the Stage IE 
assessment process. 

The correlational analyses indicated a high level of agreement in ratings of importance for 
the newly licensed teacher's job between groups defined by sex, race/ethnicity, years of teaching 
experience, class size, primary teaching assignment, school setting, and region of the country. 
Levels of agreement were low in relation to other teaching categories tor those respondents 
teaching Special Education (correlations in 60's and 70's). For all other subgroups of teacher 
respondents the level of agreement was very high. 

The intercorrelation of the rating scales indicated that teachers' judgments of what is 
important for their own jobs were highly similar to what they judged as important for a newly 
licensed teacher's job. Also, teachers reported spending more time on the tasks they considered 
to be more important for their own jobs. In addition, those tasks which they reported spending 
more time on were also judged to be important for newly licensed teachers. 



Section 2; Teacher Respondents; Supplementary Group 

Description of Survey Respondents . Of the 500 surveys mailed, 138 were returned (28% 
response rate). Of the 138 surveys returned, 14 were from White respondents and were 
excluded from further analyses. Thirty-tivo percent of the respondents were from urban school 
settings; 29% from suburban settings; and 36% were from rural settings. Seventy-two percent of 
the respondents were bet^vreen the ages of 35 and 54. Fifty-six percent of the teachers had 11 or 
more years of teaching experience, and 19% had 5 years or less. Seventy-six percent of the 
req>ondents were female and 23% were male. Fifty percent were Black and 50% were 
Hi^anic. Approximately two-thirds of the teachers (66%) had at least a master's degree. 
Twenty-five percent of the respondents indicated that their primary teaching assignment was in 
Mathematics and Computer Science and 7^% indicated Special Education. Approximately half 
of the teachers (48%) taught class size?^ of between 25 and 35 students. A complete description 
of the demographic characteristics of the supplemental teacher respondent group is provided in 
Appendix D. 

A> Importance For Newiv Licensed Teacher's Job Scale 
1. Total Group of Respondents 

Tasks Performed by NewW Licensed Teachers . As with the primary teacher respondent 
group, 50% percent of this group of teachers judged all but one of the 77 tasks to be performed 
by newly licensed teachers. (Task #74 Assist beginning teachers or teachers in training was judged 
by 50% or more of the respondents as a task that is not performed.) In addition, 88% of the 
tasks were judged to be either very important or extremely important by 50% or more of the 
respondents. (Appendix E provides the percentage of respondents who rated each task 
statement as not performed, slightly important or not important and very important or extremely 
importam on the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale.) 
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Mean Ratings . The mean importance ratings and standard deviations for each of the 77 
task statements are presented in Appendix F. The means (on the scale 1 - 5) ranged from a low 
of 3.03 for task #70 (Assume responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning in monies for 
student-related activities) to a hi^ of 4.86 for task #19 {Encourage and reinforce desired student 
behavior). Ninety-one percent of the tasks met or exceeded the eligibility standard of 3.50. 
Seven tasks received mean importance ratings of less than 3.50 and are presented in Table 8. 
All 7 tasks were also identified as not having met the standard by the primary group of teachers. 
None of these tasks received a mean rating below 3.0, indicating that even the tasks considered ' 
for exclusion had a mean rating of at least moderately important. 

Table 8 

Mean Importance Ratings for the Seven Tasks That Did Not Meet the 3.50 Standard - 
Supptementary Teacher Respondent Group 

TASK MEAN S£^ 

IV. Evlutinq Student Leamino. Instr. Effectiveness 

54. Administer and monitor standardized tests 3.42 1 J23 

V. Admlntstrattve and Other Responslbflttfes 

60. Selac*^: students wHh special assignments 3.14 1.15 

70. Assume responsibility for money 3.03 1.22 
Vl Addtttenal Professional AetivWes 

72. Sefve on school and/or dtstrict-wtde committees 3.37 1.10 

73. Supervise or guide other adults in classroom 3.15 1.14 

74. Assist t>eginning teachers 3.28 1.31 

75. Supervise extracurricular activHies 3.07 1.13 



2. Responses by Race/Ethnicity 

Mean Ratings . Mean importance ratings and standard deviations were computed for Black 
and Hi^)anic respondents and are presented in Appendix G. The means for Black respondents 
ranged from a low of 3-18 for task #70 (Assume responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning 
in monies for school^lated activities) to a high of 4.85 for tasks #15 (Establish and communicate 
classroom rules and procedures to students, parents and/or guardians) and #18 (Monitor studeru 
classroom behavior). The means for Hispanic respondents ranged from a low of 2.87 for task 
#70 (Assume responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning in monies for school-related 
activities) to a high of 4.89 for task #19 (Encourage and reinforce desired student behavior). 
Ei^ty-four percent of the tasks met or exceeded the standard of 330 for both subgroups. 
Fourteen tasks received mean importance ratings of less than 3.50 by at least one of the two 
subgroups and are presented in Table 9. Three of the tasks have a mean rating below 3.00 
(moderately important). All 14 tasks were also identified as not having met the eligibility 
standard in the primary teacher respondent group. It is interesting to note that Black 
respondents' in general tended to rate the tasks higher in importance than the Hispanic and 
White respondents. 
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Table 9 

Mean Importance Ratings for the 14 Tasks That Did Not Meet the 3.50 Standard > Black and 
Hispanic Teachers from the Supplementary Teacher Respondent Group 





BLACK 


HISPANIC 




TASK MEAN S.D. 


MEAN 


S.D. 


I 


PlannInQ and Pr«parinq Instruction 






3. 


Review and/or monitor school records 


3.25 


1.14 


10. 


Prepare and check machmes and equipment 


3.38 


1.17 


lit 


Imoiementina Instruction 






Um a variety of approachat, including: 






41. 


educational technology 


3.40 


0.98 


AZ 


community resources 


3.31 


0.89 


4a 


independent study 


3.30 


1.12 


at 


EvaluatSno Student Leamina. Instr. Effectiveness 






54. 


Administer and monitor standardized tests 


3.16 


1.24 


V, 


Administrative end Other Responsibilities 






59. 


Prepare reports or letters 


3.33 


1.12 


ea 


Select, etc students with speciai assignments 3.35 1^4 




1.01 


7a 


Assume responstbiUty for nxxiey 3.18 1.24 


2zr 


1.17 


VL 


Additional Professkmai Activitiee 






72. 


Serve on school artd/of dlstrict«wide committees 3.42 1 .22 


ZJ30 


0.94 


73. 


Supeivise or guide other adults in the classroom 3JZ3 1^ 


3.06 


1.05 


74. 


Assist beginning teachers 3 J28 l .33 


3.25 


1.27 


75, 


Supervise extracurricular activities 3.25 1 .21 


^89 


1.02 


76. 


Plan for and after«echooi activities 


3.43 


1.19 



Agreement on Relative Importance Between Races/Ethnicities . It can be seen in Table 10 that 
the agreement among minority re^ndents is very high whether they came from the primary or 
supplementary group of teachers (r*s in the low to high .90's). In addition* the correlation 
between the ratings of Blade and Hispanic teachers from the supplementary group was .95, 
indicating a veiy high level of agreement. The ratings of importance for the newly licensed 
teacher's job by White teacher respondents from the primary group were also highly correlated 
with those obtained by Black and Hispanic teachers in the primary and supplementary groups. 
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Table 10 



Interconrelation Mat . of Uiean Importance for Newly Licensed Teacher's Job Ratings for Black 
and Hispanic Teacher Respondents: Primary and Supplementary Groups 



PRIMARY TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


Black 


Hispanic 


BUck 


.97 


.96 


Hispanic 


.90 


.93 


White 


.93 


.96 



B> Importance For Year Job Scale 

Mean Rating s. Mean ratings and standard deviations for the importance for your job scale 
(range from 1 - 5) are presented in Appendix I. Means ranged from a low of 3.11 for task #70 
{Assume responsibility for collecting, recording and turning in monies for student*related activities) to 
a hi^ of 4.79 for task #19 {Encourage and reinforce desired student behavior). Sixty-nine of the 
77 tasks had mean ratings above 3.50. When compared to the primary group of teachers, fewer 
tasks were rated below moderately important on this scale. The correlation between the 
importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale and the importance for your job scale was .97. 
This hi^ correlation indicates that teacher's judgments of the tasks important for their own jobs 
were similar to the tasks they judged as important for a newly licensed teacher's job. In 
addition, as indicated in Table 11, these ratings were quite similar (correlations in the .90's) 
between Black and Hi^anic teachers from the primary and supplementary groups and for White 
and minority teachers from the primary and supplementary groups of respondents. 

Table 11 



Interconrelation Matrix of Mean Importance for Your Job Ratings for Black and Hispanic Teacher 
Respondents; Primary and Supplementary Groups 



PRIMARY TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


suppLEME^r^/ 


.ly TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


Black 


Hispanic 




.96 


.94 


Hispanic 


.89 


.93 


White 


.92 


.96 



CL Time Spent Scale 

Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviations are presented in Appendbc J. Means 
(on scale from 0 - 3) ranged from a low of 1.74 for task #21 {Seek administrative support when 
disruptive students iruerfere with the learning process) to a high of 2.86 for task #18 {Monitor 
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student classroom behavior). Table 12 shows that there is a high level of agreement among 
minority and White respondents in both the primary and supplementary groups of teachers on 
ratings of time spent. 

Table 12 

Interccrrelation Matrix of Mean Time Spent Ratings for Black and Hispanic Teacher Respondents: 
Primary and S u pplementary Groups 



PRIMARY TEACHER RESPONDEl^ 

Black 

Hispamc 

White 



SUPPLEMENTARY T1EACHER RESPONDENTS 



Black 
.96 
.91 
.92 



Hispanic 
.96 
.92 
.95 



Mean Percentages of Time Spent on Major Job Dimensions . Additional information on 
time spent on job dimensions was also coilecte^^' for the supplementary group of middle school 
teachers in the biographical data section of the survey. Results for the supplementary group of 
teachers indicated that teachers reported spending on average 32% of their time implementing 
instruction, 20% of their time planning and preparing for instruaion, and 17% of their lime 
evaluating student learning and instructional effectiveness. They reported spending 
approximately 16% of their time on managing the classroom. Administrative and other 
responsibilities and additional professional activities took approximately 18% of their time. As 
shown in Table 13, the primary and supplementary groups of teachers made similar judgments 
on percentage of time spent 

Table 13 

Mean Percentages of Time Spent on Major Job Dimensions; Primary and Supplementary Teacher 
Respondent Groups 



PRIMARY 
TEACHERS 


SUPPI-EMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


JOB DIMENSIONS 


MEAN 


S.D. 


MEAN 


S.D. 


PUnning and Preparing for instruction 


20.04 


10.43 


19.66 


11.04 


Managing the Classroom 


16.57 


12.78 


16.29 


10.19 


Implementing instruction 


34.10 


16^ 


31.47 


17.95 


Evaluating Student Ljsaming and Instnjctional 
Effectiveness 


15^ 


8.56 


17.35 


12.32 


Administrative and Other Resportsibtlities 


8.44 


7.10 


9.54 


9.G0 


Additional Professionai Activities 


7.41 


6.20 


8.19 


5S5 
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Summary of Results for Supplemental^ Teacher Resp ondent Group 



Fifty percent or more of the supplementary teacher respondent group judged that only one 
task would not be performed by newly licensed teachers. This was the same task identified in 
the primary teacher group. Approximately 88% of the tasks were judged as very important or 
extremely important. As with the primary teacher group, the most important tasks tended to be 
in the four dimensions of Martaging the Classroom, Implementing Instruction, Evaluating Learning 
and Instructional Effectiveness, and Planning and Preparing for Instruction. 

The analysis of mean ratings revealed 14 tasks that had a mean importance rating of less 
than 3^0 for the Black or Hispanic teacher respondent groups. Three of there tasks had a 
mean rating below 3.00 (modemtefy important) for at least one subgroup. All 14 tasks were also 
idei^'^^d as not having met the standard for the primary group of teachers. In addition, the 
sup? . rie>i:^ teacher group analyses identified fewer tasks that did not meet the eligibility 
standard than was identified by the primary teacher group. 

There were high levels of agreement among Black, Hispanic, and White teachers whether 
they came from the primary or supplementary group. The correlations obtained between ratings 
of importance for newly licensed teacher's job, importance for your job and time spent were all very 
similar to those found for the primary group of teachers. 



Section 3: Administrator Resp ondent Group 

Description of Survey Respondents. Of the 500 surveys . ailed, 155 were returned (31% 
response rate). Twenty-eight percent of the respondents were from urban school settings; 41% 
from suburban settings; and 27% were from rural settings. The majority of the respondents 
(79%) were between the ages of 35 and 54. Over 70% of the administrators had between 6 and 
15 years of ejq)erience as a school administrator. Twenty-three percent of the respondents were 
female and 74% were male. Eighty-eight percent were White (non-Hispanic), 5% were Black; 
and 5% were Hispanic. Seventy percent had a master's degree plus additional credits. A 
complete description of the demographic characteristics of the administrators is provided in 
Appendix D. 

Reliabilitv of Ratings . The group split-half reliability estimates for the importance for the 
newly licensed teacher's job scale and the effectiveness scale were .98 and .97, re^ectively; and the 
intra-class correlation reliabilities were .89 and ,86, indicating a reasonably high level of 
reliability. These results indicate that another group of middle school administrators selected in 
a similar manner would be expected to provide ratings that were highly similar to those obtained 
for this group of administrators. 

A> Importance For Newlv Licensed Teacher^s Job Scale 

Tasks Performed bv Newlv Licensed Teachers . Fifty percent or more of the administrator 
respondent group judged all of the 77 tasks in the sur-ey to be performed by newly licensed 
teachers. In addition^ 78% of the tasks were judged to be either very important or extremely 
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important by 50% or more of the respondents. (Appendix E shows the percent of respondents 
who rated each task statement as not performed, slightfy important or not important and very 
important or extremely important on the importance for a newly licensed teacher's job scale.) 



Mean Rating s. The mean importance ratings and standard deviations for each of the 77 
tasks are presented in Appendix F. The means ranged from a low of 2.85 for task #10 {Prepare 
and check machines and eqiupment used for instruction and learning) to a high of 4.73 for task 
#19 (Encourage and reinforce desired student behavior). Seventy-four percent of the tasks had a 
mean rating of 330 or highen Twenty tasks received a mean importance rating of less than 3.50 
and are presented in Table 14. All of these tasks were also identified as not having met the 
standard by one or more of the sub^oups within the primary and supplementary teadier 
respondent groups. In addition, only three of the 20 tasks below the standard had a mean rating 
below 3.00 (moderately important). 

Table 14 

Mean Importance Ratings for the 20 Tasks That Dkl Not Meet the 3.50 Standard > Middle School 
Administrator Respondent Group 



TASK 



MEAN 



L Ptanninq «nd Prepfinq for instruction 

3. Raview and/or monitor school rscords 

10. Prapara and check machines and equipment 

lit Impleff^entinq instruction 

23. Group students to meet instnjctiona} needs 
Ua« a variety of approaches, Incfoiding: 

38. peer instnjction 

39. games, simulations, and role ptaying 

41. educational tech«X)logy 

42. comnKinity resources 

43. independeri study 

IV. Evaluating Student Learning. Instr. Effectivenesa 
54. Admintster ar)d nfX)nitor standardized tests 

V. Administrative and Other ResponsIbttHles 

59. Prepare reports or letters 

60. Select etc, students with spectal asstgnnwits 

64. Taice inventory, oomptete reports, maintain records 

65. Distribute and collect books, nrurterials, equipment 

66. Participate in orders for instructional materials 

67. Request additional rrwterials as needed 
70. Assume responsibility for mor)ey 



3.24 
2.85 

3.41 

3.47 
3.48 
3.47 
3.36 
3.2S 

2.95 

3.19 
2.90 
3.30 
3.42 
3J2S 
3.28 
3.19 



0.86 
1.09 

0.93 

0.97 
0.93 
0.87 
0.91 
0.96 

1.01 

0.97 
0^ 
0.95 
0.97 
1.03 
1.06 
1.33 
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Table 14 (cont) 



TASK MEAN 

VL AddMoiml ProfesskHwU Activfttes 

72. Serve on school and/or distrkrt«^e committees 3.23 111 

73. Supervise or guide other adults in the dassroom 3J24 0.97 

74. Assist beginning teachers 3.28 1^4 

75. Supervise extracurricuiar activities 3.2S 1.02 



Effectiveness Scale 

Mean Ratings. Mean ratings and standard deviations for the effectiveness scale (range from 
0 -3) are located in >^pendix EL Means ranged from a low of 139 for task #60 {Selecty direct, 
and assist students appointed to special assignments) to a high of 2.65 for task #22 (Manage 
classroom time effectivefy to maintain on'^ask behavior by students). The 10 highest rated tasks on 
effectiveness are presented in Table 15. The correlation between the effectiveness scale and 
importance for newfy licensed teacher's job scale is .95, indicating that administrator's judgments 
of the tasks related to effective performance were highly similar to their judgments of what is 
important for a newly licensed teadier's job. When teacher ratings of importance for a newfy 
licensed teacher's job were compared with administrator's ratings of effectiveness, the correlation 
was •91, This indicates that the tasks seen by teachers as most important to newly licensed 
teacher performance tended to be the ones judged by administrators as more likely to 
distinguish between more effective and less effective new teachers. 

Table 15 

The Ten Highest Rated Tasks on the Effectiveness Scale: Administrator Respondent Group 



TASK MEAN 



L Planning and Preparing for Instruction 






8. Design aitematives to remedy teaming deficienctes 




0.60 


9. Seiect a variety of teaching techniques 


2M 


0.67 


IL Managing the Ctattroom 






15. Establish dassroom rules and procedures 




0.70 


16. Establish, communicate standards of behavior 


zsr 


0.74 


18. Monitor students* classroom t>ehavior 


2JS& 


0.71 


19. Bicourage desired student behavior 


^eo 


0.65 


20.. Discourage undesirable student behavior 


^63 


0.64 


22. Manage time to maintain on-task behavior 


^65 


0.63 


tlL Implefnenting Instructioo 






25. Use nxrtivational techniques and activities 


2.53 


0.68 


30. Facilitate learntnq bv variety of interactions 


^49 


0.70 
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Summary of Results for Administrator Respondent Group 



Fifty percent or more of the administrator respondent group judged all of the tasks to be 
performed by newly licensed teachers. Seventy-eight percent were judged as very important or 
extremefy important by 50% or more of the respondents. The mean analyses revealed a total of 
20 taslcs that had a xp^ati importance rating of less than 3J50. All of these tasks were identified 
in the primary and supplementary teadier group analysis. Also, only three of the 20 tasks 
received a mean rating below 3.00 {moderatefy important). 

The correlation of importance for newfy licensed teacher's job and effectiveness scales 
indicated a hi^ degree of similarity between tasks judged important for newly licensed teachers 
and the tasks that best differentiate effective new teachers from less effective new teadiers. In 
addition, teacher's ratings of importance for a newfy licensed teacher's job correlated highly with 
administrator's ratings of effectiveness. Mean ratings of effectiveness can provide supplementary 
information that may be helpful in choosing tasks for indusion in the Stage III assessment 
measures. 



Section 4: Teadier Edncator Respondents: Primary Group 

Description of Survey Respondents . Of the 472 surveys mailed to deans for distribution to 
their faculty^ 105 were returned (22% response rate). The majority of the respondents (90%) 
were between the ages of 35 and 64. Sixty-six percent of the teacher educators had between 3 
and 20 years of experience as a teacher educator and 30% had 21 or more years of e^qperience. 
Forty-six percent of the respondents were female and 53% were male. Ninety-three percent 
were White (non-Hispanic); 4% were Black; and 2% were Hiq)anic. Sixty-four percent had a 
doctorate. A complete description of the demographic characteristics of the primary group of 
teacher educators is provided in Appendix D. 

Reliability of Rating s. For the importance for newfy licensed teacher's job, effectiveness^ and 
opportunity to learn scales, the group split-half reliability estimates were .97, .97, and .98; and the 
intra^class correlation reliabilities were .94, .93, and .94, indicating an extremely hi^ level of 
reliability. This indicates that if the survey was completed by a group of teacher educators 
selected in a similar manner, the results would be very similar. 

A. Importance For Newly Licensed Teachers Job Scale 

Tasks Performed by Newly Licensed Teaciigrs . Fifty percent or more of the primary 
teadier educator respondent group judged all of the 77 tasks in the survey to be performed by 
newly licensed teachers. In addition, 75% of the tasks were judged to be either very important or 
extremefy important by 50% or more of the respondents. (Appendix E shows the percent of 
respondents who rated each task statement as not performed, slightfy important or not important 
and very important or extremefy important on the importance for a newfy licensed teacher's job 
scale.) 
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Mean Ratings . The mean importance ratings and standard deviations for each of the 77 
tasks are presented in Appendix F. The means ranged from a low of 237 for task #70 {Assume- 
responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning in monies for school-related activities) to a high 
of 4.66 for task #25 (Use motivational techniques and activities to stimulate learning). Seventy-five 
percent of the tasks had a mean rating of 3.50 or higher. Nineteen tasks that received a mean 
importance rating of less than 3^0 are in Table 16. All of these tasks had been identified in the 
analyses as not meeting the eligfcility standard for the teachers or administrators. Eight of the 
19 tasks not meeting the standard are below 3.00 {moderately important). 



Table 16 



Mean importance Ratings for the 19 Tasks That Did Not Meet t he 3.50 Standard ■ Primary Teacher 
Educator Respondent Group 



TASK 



MEAN 



S.D. 



L Ranninq and Preoarino for inatniction 
3. Review and/or monHor school records 
10. Prepare and check machines and equipment 
ly. Evaluating Student Learning. Inatr. Effectiveness 
54. Administer and monitor standardized tests 

y, Administrative and Other ResponsibHities 

59. Prepare reports or letters 

60. Select, etc. students with special assignmerfts 

62. Escort and supefvise assemblies, cafeteria, etc. 

63. Monitor student behavior outside ci^s$room 

64. Take inventory, complete reports, maintain records 

65. Distribute and collect books, materials, equip* ^ent 

66. Participate in orders for instnjctk>nal materials 

67. Request additional supplies as needed 

68. Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 

69. Report acts of vandalism 

70. Assume responsibUity for money 
VL Additional Professtonai Activtties 

72. Serve on school and/or district-wkie committees 

73. Supen/ise or gukie other adults in the classroom 

74. Assist beginning teachers 

75. Supervise extracurricutar activities 

76. Plan for and attend after-school activities 



3.36 
Z98 

2.90 

3.07 
2.73 
3.49 

3.38 
Z62 
2.78 
239 
2.95 
3.47 
3.13 
2.37 

3.28 
3.23 
3.37 
3.04 
3.41 



1.01 
1.02 

1.16 

0.97 

1.03 

1.06 

1.07 

1.08 

1.16 

1.06 

1.15 

1.08 

1.20 

1.15 

1.08 
1.07 
1.26 
1.11 
1.02 
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B, Effectiveness Scale 



Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviations for the effectiveness scale (ranging 
from 0 -3) are shown in Appendix KL Means ranged from a low of 1.16 for task #70 {Assume 
responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning in monies for student-related activities) to a high 
of 2-80 for task #18 {Monitor student classroom behavior). As with the administrators, a majority 
of the tasks were judged to contribute to a differentiation between more effeaive and less 
effective beginning teachers. The 10 highest rated tasks on effectiveness for the primary teacher 
educator group are presented in Table 17. The correlation between the effectiveness scale and 
importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale was .98, indicating that teacher educator's 
judgments of the tasks related to effective performance were highly similar to their judgments of 
what is important for a newly licensed teacher's job. In addition, administrators and the primary 
group of teacher educators are seen to be in substantial agreement in their ratings on the 
effectiveness scale (r= .92). 



Table 17 

The Ten Highest Rated Tasks on the Effusiveness Scale: Primary Teacher Educator Respondent 
Group 



TASK 


MEAN 


S.D. 


L Planning and Preparing for Instruction 






Z Select instructicnal content, resources, mettiods 


Z7A 


0.55 


IL Managing the Classroom 






15. Establish classroom rules and procedures 


;i72 


0.56 


18. Monitor student classroom behavior 




0.45 


19. Encourage desired behavior 




0.47 


20. Discourage undesirable student behavior 


Z74 


0.48 


22. Manage time to maintain on*task behavior 


Z7Z 


0.58 


III Implementing Instruction 






25. Use motivatiooal techniques and activities 


Z73 


0.52 


30. Facilitate learning by variety of interactions 


Z74 


0.50 


32. Provide opportunities to apply learning 


ZGS 


0.59 


37. group interaction techniques 


Z6S 


0.53 



C Opportnnitv to Learn Scale 

Mean Ratings . Mean ratings and standard deviations for the opportunity to learn scale (are 
presented in Appendix L. Means on the four-point scale (0 - 3) ranged from a low of 0.77 for 
task #74 (Assist begirming teachers or teachers in training) to a high of 2J1 for task #7 {Prepare 
written lesson plans to meet instructional needs). The majority of the tasks were judged to be 
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learned in a teacher education program to a moderate extent or greater. Some examples of 
tasks rated below 2.0 or, to u moderate extent, include tasks #59 Prepare reports or letters 
describing studerU behavior, needs, and/or progress (M = 0.93), #66 Participate in preparation of 
orders for instructional materials (M = 0.95), #72 Serve on school, district, state, and/or national 
committees (M = 0.90), and #73 Supervise or guide the work of other adults in the class (M = 
0.94). The majority of the tasks found in dimensions V. Administrative and Other Responsibilities 
and VI. Additiorud Professional Activities were judged to be at the lowest levels, below 2.0. The 
10 highest rated tasks in terms of opportunity to learn in a teacher education program are 
presented in Table 18. 



Table 18 

The Ten Highest Rated Tasks on the OpDOrtunitv To Learn Scale: Prim ary Teacher Educator 
Respondent Group 



TASK MEAN S.a 

I Planning and Preparing for Instruction 

2. Select instructional content, resources, methods 2.35 0.60 

7. Prepare written lesson plans 2.71 0.48 

9. Select a variety of teaching techniques 2.43 0.65 
IL Managing the Ctassroom 

18. Monitor students* dassroom k>ehavior 2.38 0.67 

19. Encourage desired student behavior 2.32 0.70 
lit Implementing Instruction 

24. Provide overview of lessons and expected outcomes 2.41 0.62 

25. Use motivational techniques and activities 2.36 0.67 
33. Summarize lessons and provide feedback on content 2.26 0.68 
36. presentations 2.33 0.63 

IV. Evaluating Student Learning and Instr. Effectiveness 
46. Assign, receive, correct grade assignments 2^31 0 73 



When the mean ratings of the opportunity to learn scale were correlated with the other two 
scales responded to by the teacher educators {importance for newly licensed teacher's job and 
effectiveness) the resulting correlations were high. The opporturuty to learn scale correlates .84 
with the importance for newly licensed teacher's job scale and .86 with the effectiveness scale. 
Teacher educators apparently perceive themselves and their programs as providing students with 
an opportunity to learn those tasks that they judged to be most important for a new teacher's 
job and to judgments of tasks that differentiate between more and less effective new teachers. 
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Summary of Results for Primary Teacher Educator Respondent Group 



Fifty percent or more of the primary teacher educator respondent group judged all of the 
tasks to be performed by newfy licensed teachers. Seventy-five percent of the tasks were judged 
as very important or extremely important. The mean analyses revealed a total of 19 tasks that had 
a mean importance rating of less than All of these tasks were identified in the teacher and 
administrator respondent group analyses. In addition, eight of these tasks received a mean 
rating below 3.00 {moderately important). Intercorrelation of the rating scales included in the 
teacher educator survey indicat^ that judgments of the opportunity to learn the tasks in a 
teacher education program were hi^ily related to judgments of importance for a newly licensed 
teacher and differentiation between more and less effective new teachers. 



Section 5: Teacher Educator Respondents; Supplementary Gronp 

Description of Survey Respondents . Of the 168 surveys mailed to deans for distribution to 
their faculty, 27 were returned (estimated 16% response rate). The majority of the respondents 
(8:2%) were between the ages of 35 and 64. Sixty-seven percent of these teacher educators had 
16 or more years of experience as a teacher educator. Fifty-nine percent of the respondents 
were female and 30% were male. Eleven percent were White (non-Hi^amc), 70% were Blacky 
and 7% were Hispania Sixty-seven percent had a doctorate. A complete description of the 
demographic characteristics of the supplementary group of teacher educators is provided in 
Appendix D. 

Fifty percent of the supplementary teacher educator re^ndent group judged all the tasks 
to be performed by newly licensed teadiers. The mean ratings of importance for newly licensed 
teacher's job scale are presented in Appendix F. The means ranged ft-om a low of 2*88 for task 
#70 (Assume responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning in monies for student-related 
activities) to a hi^ of 4.67 for task #29 {Encourage students to use a variety of critical thinking 
skills). Ninety percent of the tasks had a mean rating of 3^0 or higher. Eig^t tasks received a 
mean importance rating of less than 3.50. All 8 tasks were also identified as not having met the 
standard for one or more of the respondent groups of teachers, administrators, or teacher 
educators. 

Mean ratings and standard deviations for the effectiveness and opportunity to learn scales are 
presented in Appendix K and L, respectively. Means for the effectiveness scale ranged fi'om a 
low of 133 for task #70 {Assume responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning in monies for 
student-related activities) to a high of 2.73 for task #22 {Manage classroom time effectively to 
maintain on-task behavior by students). Means for the opportunity to learn scale ranged from a 
low of 0.88 for task #74 {Assist begmning teachers and teachers in training) to a hi^ of 2.62 for 
task #7 {Prepare written lesson plans to meet instructional needs). De^ite the smaller size of the 
supplementary group, there were high levels of agreement be;tween teacher educators from the 
AACTE and Historically Black Colleges and Universities on judgments of task importance for a 
newly licensed teacher's job and on judgments of effectiveness and opportunity to learn the tasks 
(.92, .89, and .92, re^>ectively). 
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Section 6; Comparisons Across Respondent Groups 



A, Importance For Newiy Licensed Teacher^s Job Scale 

Agreement on Relative Importance Among Respondents , The intercorrelation of mean 
ratingj; of importance for newly licensed teacher's job are shown in Table 19. All values are .80 
or higher indicating that the five groups make highly similar judgments about the relative level 
of task importance for newly licensed teachers. 



Table 19 



Intercorrelation Matrix of Mean Ratings of Importance for Newtv Licensed Teacher's Job: AH 
Respondent Groups 



RESPONDENT GROUPS 



Primary Supplememaiy 
Teachers Teachers Administrators 



Primary Supplementary 
Teacher Teacher 
Educators Educators 



Primary Teachers 

Supplementary Teachers 

Adniinistrators 

Primary Teacher Educators 

Supplementary Teacher 
Educators 



.89 
.84 



.92 



.87 



.88 

.80 



.92 



Mean Ratings of Task Importance . Across all respondent groups and relevant subgroups 
within the teacher groups, 33 tasks received mean importance ratings of less than 3^0. These 
tasks are presented in Table 20 along with a code indicating the re^ondent group for which the 
given task did not meet or exceed the 330 standard. Even though the 33 tasks did not meet the 
standard, many were close to the standard and thus could still be considered for inclusion if test 
development committees felt it was important to do so. Forty-four tasks met or exceeded the 
eligibility standard for all the respondent groups and subgroups of teachers. In selecting tasks 
for inclusion in the assessment measures, first priority should be given to these 44 tasks. 
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Table 20 



The 33 Tasks That Did Not Meet the 3.50 Standard > AH Respondent Groups and Relevant 
Subgroups of Teachers 



JL Planning >nd Preoarinq Instniction 

f»+ 3. Review and/or nrwi.ftor school rdoofdsjndudingte^ 
teachers to assist in selecting Instructional methods 

+ 6. Prepaid pretests and pre-instructk5nai activities to deternirne ^ 

t 10. Prepare and check machines and equipment used for instruction and learning 

+ 11. Prepare nutteriais for use in lessorts 

III ImptementinQ Instniction 

23. Group students to meet instructional needs 

+ 31. Encourage opportunities and tmplemem activities that pron^ote multi^ 
and appreciation 

+ 34. Display student work to enhance learning and to provide student recognition 

Us« a variety off approaches, Including: 
+ 37. group interaction technk^ues 
•+ 38. peer instruction 

39. games, simulations, and role playing 

41. educatk>naJ technok)gy 
*+ 42, community resources 
•+ 43. independent study 

jV. EvaluatInQ Student teaming and Instructional Effecttvene s a 

+ 48. Evaluate Student language skills for darity and correctness 

1^+54. Administer and/or nionitor standardized, distri<:t,ar)d/orstatewkie tests 

V. Administrative and Other ResponsibilitI— 

1*+ 59. Prepare reports or letters describing student behavior, needs, and/or progress 

1^+60. Select, direct and assist students appointed to sr^ctal assignments 

+ 61. Ensure complia/Ke vi'ith safety ojles and monitor the proper and safe operatwn of tools, 
equipment, and materials used by students 

t+ 62. Escort and supen/ise students in assemblies, cafeteria, fire dnils, emergency prooedu^ 
fieM trips, etc. 

t+ 63. Monitor student behavkx ootskle of the dassroom ki such tocatkxw as lunch room. 
assembly hall, hallway, school grounds, etc, to ensure orderty and safe conduct 



4- = Below 3.50 standard for teacher respondents 

* = Bebw 3.50 starxlard for administrator respondents 

t - Bek)w 3.50 standard for teacher educator respondents 
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Table 20 (cont) 



64. Takt invofttocy, complete reports, maintain records of texttx>oks, equipment, and other 
school property 

65. Distribute and collect txxks, materials, and equipment used in class 

66. Partictpate in preparation of orders for instructional materials 
t*-»-67. Request additional supplies as needed 

t-f 68. Assess connfort and safet/ of classroom and school environment and report deficiencies 
when necessary 

t-)- 69. Report acts of vartdalism and defaced, damaged, or missing school property 

70. Assume responsibility for collecting, recording, and turning in monies for student-related 
activities 

VL AddHtonal Professional Activities 

<f 71 . Collaborate with colleagues to coordinate and expedite school routines and other school 
activities 

72. Serve on school* district state, and/or national committees 
t*4 73. Supennse or guide the work of other adults in the classroom 
i** 74. Assist beginning teachers or teachers in training 
1*4 75. Supervise extracurricular activities 

t+ 76. Plan for aitd attend schookelated afte r school activities 

- Below 3.50 standard for teacher respondents 
* s Below 3.50 standard for administrator respondents 
t « Below 3.50 standard for teacher educator respondents 

Mean Importance Ratines of the Six Job Dimensions . In order to obtain an overall rating 
of importance for each of the six job dimensions, the mean importance rating was calculated for 
each task in the dimension for each respondent group. These mean ratings were then summed 
and averaged for each job dimension for each of the five respondent groups. The means and 
standard deviations are presented in Table 21. Although the mean of all oi the dimensions 
exceeds 3.0 {moderately important), it is apparent that several can be considered as very important 
or greater and would warrant special attention as sources of the more crucial job tasks for 
application in an assessment system. 

Thus, as an example, Manapng the Classroom constitutes the most important set of job 
tasks performed by the newly licensed teacher as judged by all the respondent groups; the means 
ranging from 437 to 4J59, placing it between very important and extremely important in value. 
Evaluating Student Learning and InstrucAonal Effectiveness , Implementing Instruction, and 
Planning For Instruction are next in the ranking at levels that are close to very important, while 
Administrative and Other Responsibilities and Additional Professional Activities represent those 
groupings of job tasks seen as being of lesser relative importance than the other task 
dimensions. 
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Table 21 



Mean Importance Ratings of the Task Dimensions For New Teacher's Job 





Primary 
Teachers 


Supplementary 
Teachers 


Administrators 


Primary 
Teacher 
Educators 


Supplementary 
Teacher 
Educators 


JOB DIMENSIONS 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Planning and Preparing for 
Instruction 


3.89 


.39 


4.03 


.34 


3.86 


.43 


3.95 


.46 


4.20 


.32 


Managing the Olassroom 


4.59 


.22 


4.53 




4.53 


.23 


4.38 


.37 


4.37 


.34 


Implementing Instruction 


3.89 


.44 


4.12 


.31 


3.95 


.41 


4.14 


.36 


4J25 


.33 


Evaluating Student Learning 
and Instnictional Effectiveness 


4.01 


.38 


4.17 


.29 


4.05 


.38 


4.11 


.39 


4.22 


.24 


Administrative and Other 
ResponstbiHties 


3.42 


.41 


3.76 


.33 


3.61 


.41 


3.28 


.57 


3.68 


.37 


Additional Professional 
Activities 


3.28 


.35 


3.68 


.26 


3.50 


.31 


3.43 


.34 


3.59 


.39 



B. Verification of Content Domain Coverage 

To determine the adequacy of the survey*s content domain coverage, respondents were 
asked to judge how well the survey covered the important tasks that a middle school teacher 
should be able to perform. These judgments were obtained using a 5-point rating scale for each 
of the six job dimensions (from 1 =poorly to 5= very well). Mean ratings and standard 
deviations for each dimension are shown in Table 22 for all respondent groups. As illustrated, 
all of the respondent groups judged the content dom?*m to have been Veil" defined (Le., 
approximately 4.0 or higher). 
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Tsble 22 



Mean Ratings of Content Domain Coverage 





Primary 
Teachers 


Supplementary 
Teachers 


Administrators 


Primary 
Teacher 
Educators 


Supplementary 
Teacher 
Educators 


JOB DIMENSIONS 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Ranning and Preparing for 
Instruction 


4.08 


.81 


4.07 


.85 


4.25 


.76 


4.01 


.98 


4.11 


.80 


Managing the Classroom 


4.09 


.87 


4.27 


.82 


4.26 


.84 


3.98 


.97 


4.15 


.86 


implementing instruction 


4.10 


.82 


4.12 


.84 


4.25 


.83 


4.02 


1.01 


4.07 


.96 


Evaluating Student Learning 
and Effectiveness 


4.05 


.83 


4.13 


.86 


4.26 


.73 


3.92 


1.00 


4.15 


.82 


Administrative and Other 
Responsibdities 


3.85 


.92 


3.92 


.85 


3.95 


.83 


3.93 


.93 


3.96 


.98 


Additional Professionai 
Activities 


3.86 


.92 


3.90 


.84 


3.96 


.89 


3.85 


1.05 


3.89 


1.12 



Content Analysis of Respondents' Write-in Comments . Teachers, school administrators, 
and teacher educators were given the opportunity to add tasks they believed were missing from 
the task domain. While many individual comments were made, no particular theme emerged. 
Comments about individual tasks frequently provided greater detail for tasks already listed on 
the survey. In addition, teachers frequently added desired personal characteristics of teachers 
such as pleasing personality, sense of humor, stamina, etc. These results are consistent with 
those results obtained and previously discussed in the content coverage section of the survey 
instruments in which respondents indicated that the content domain had been well covered. 



Summary 

In comparing the responses of all the teacher, administrator and teacher educator groups 
on the one scale common to all of the respondents {importance for a newly licensed teacher's job), 
a high degree of agreement was found for all groups. In addition, 33 tasks were identified as 
not meeting the eligibility standard of 3.50 for one or more of the respondent groups and 
relevant subgroups of teachers. Forty-four tasks are considered eligible for inclusion and are 
mostly found in dimensions I. Planning and Preparing for Instruction, 11. Managpig the Classroom, 
UL Implementing Instruction, and IV. Evaluating Student Learning and Instructional Effectiveness. 
Of the 33 tasks that did not meet the standard, the majority had mean ratings above moderately 
important (3.00). In selecting tasks for inclusion, first priority should be given to the 44 tasks 
which met or exceeded the 3-50 standard. If a test development committee believes that a task 
that did not meet the 350 standard should be included in the assessment they must provide a 
compelling reason for doing so. In addition, the content domain covered in the survey was 
judged to be well defined by all of the respondent groups. 
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Summary for the Middle School Level 



The purpose of this study was to describe the most important tasks performed by newly 
licensed (certified) middle school teachers and to identify a subset of these tasks to be 
considered for inclusion in the Stage ni assessment measures. In order to do this, five groups 
of practicing professionals were administered surveys to obtain their judgments of the 
importance of 77 tasks identified for a newly licensed teacher's job, time spent on these tasks, 
effectiveness, and opportunity to learn the tasks. Standards were set to de&ie the level of 
importance above which tasks would be considered for inclusion and conversely to decrease the 
probability of including tasks not performed or not of sufficient importance to be induded in the 
assessment. 

Usable responses were received from 3,178 middle school teachers, 124 supplementary 
teachers (Black and Hispanic teachers), 155 middle school administrators, 105 teadier educators 
from institutions belonging to the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and 
27 from teacher educators at Historically Black Colleges and Universities. Ratings on all five 
scales used in the surveys were found to be highly reliable, indicating that other groups selected 
in a similar manner would provide results similar to those found for the re^)ondent groups in 
this study. 

The following highlights the major findings of this study for the job analysis at the middle 
sdtool level: 

♦ Fifty percent or more of the teachers, administrators, and teacher educators judged all but 
one of the 77 tasks included in the job analysis surv^ to be performed by newly Ucensed 
teachers. 

♦ Results indicated high levels of agreement among all respondent groups and subgroups of 
teachers on the tasks judged important for a newly licensed teacher's job. (Most correlations 
between groups defined by race\ethnicity, sex, years of teacher experience, primary teaching 
assignment, and region of the country were in the .90's) 

♦ Forty-four of the 77 tasks (57%) were judged to meet the 3.50 importance eligibility standard 
by all administrators, teacher educators, teachers, and relevant subgroups of teachers. 

♦ The most important tasks were found in four of the six job dimensions: I. Planning and 
Preparing for Instruction, II. Manapng the Classroom, III. Implementing Instruction, and IV. 
Evaluating Student Learning and Instmctional Effectiveness. 

♦ Teachers reported spending more time on tasks that they judged to be more important. 

♦ Administrators and teacher educators agreed very higlity on the degree to which tasks 
differentiate between more effective and less effective new teachers. 

♦ Teacher task ratings of importance for the newly licensed teachers' job were highly correlated 
with administrator and teacher educator task ratings of effectiveness for beginning teachers. 
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• Teacher educators from the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities indicated that in their judgment th^ are 
providing students an opportunity to learn those tasks that they judged to be important for a 
newly licensed teacher's job and related to effectiveness on the job. 



Similarities and Differences Across the Elementary, Middle, and Secondary School Levels 

The primary purpose of each of the job analysis studies was to describe the most 
important tasks performed by newly licensed teachers at each of the three school levels. Three 
independent job analyses, one for each school level w^-e conducted to ensure that any existing 
differences in tasks across the three levels could be identified. The results permitted 
identification of a set of tasks performed by and judged to be important for beginning teachers 
at each of the three school levels by all groups who responded to the surveys. The data also 
provided an opportunity to examine similarities and differences across school levels in terms of 
the content of the survey instruments and the results of the surveys at the dimension and task 
levels. 

Content of the Survey Instruments 

In Phase I of each of the job analysis studies, committees of content ejqperts for each level 
identified the most important tasks of teaching for each of the three school levels. Each of the 
committees was asked to tailor a generic description of the job of a teacher to their school level. 
Despite the tailoring process, the final inventories created were very similar. As shown in Table 
23, the job descriptions at each of the three school levels, resulted in six job dimensions which 
are all hi^ily similar conceptually, but contain minor duferences in wording. 



Table 23 



Six Job Dimensions bv School Level 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


MIDDLE SCHOOL 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Planning and Preparing for Instruction 


Planning and Preparing for Instruction 


Planning and Preparing for Instruction 


Managing the Classroom 


Managing the Classroom 


Managing Student Behavior In the 

Classroom 


impiementing Instniction 


impiementing Instruction 


Implementing Instruction 


Evaluating Student teaming and 
instnictional Effectiveness 


Evaiuatirig Student Learning and 
Instructiortal Effectiveness 


Evaluating Student Learning and 
Instructional Effectiveness 


Administrative Responsibilities 


Administrative and Other 
Responsibilities 


Non^nstructional Responsibllhiea 


Additional Professional ftosponsibilities 


Addftiona} Professional Activities 


Additional Professional Activities 
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The tasks within each of the six job dimensions were also found to be highly similar 
across all three levels. Those tasks that were unique to a particular school level (Le^ did not 
conceptually match any task in the other two inventories), which represented a relatively small 
proportion of the tasks, are presented in Table 24. Even here, it is likely that many of the tasks 
would have been judged to be appropriate for inclusion in the surveys being designed for the 
other school levels. 

Table 24 

Tasks Unique to Each School Level 



Bementafv School 

17. Monitor and revise, as needed, classroom rules and procedures arKi communicate these to studerrts. other school personnel, 
parents, and/or guardians. 

18. Develop student self-monitoring strategies for resportsibie behavior and learning. 

43. Provide feedback during instruction to facititate student learning. 

45. Use a variet/ of teaching techniques in presenting lessons to address the varying learning styles of students (e.g., auial, 
visual, kinesthetic) 

66. Mentify and refer excaptionai students (e.g., LO, gifted) to appropriate school staff ar)d follow up as appropriate. 
78. Use a variety of strategies to respond to student social ar>d emotkNuU needs. 

Middle School 

3. Review ar)d/or monitor school records, including test scores, and infomrurtion from the other teachers to assist in selecting 
instructional methods. 

31. Er)oourage leamM)g opportunities and implement activities that promote mutticuttural urKlerstanding and appreciation. 
Secondary School 

25. Maintain order in the face of interruptk>ns and unexpected events. 

44. Relate currerrt lesson to previous and future lessons. 

68. Report suspected negligence and/or abuse of students to proper authorities. 



Survev Results Across School Levels at the Task Level 

In Phase n of each of the job analysis studies, the perspectives of large numbers of 
educational professionals were collected in order to determine whether the dimensions and tasks 
found in the elementary, middle, and secondary sdiool job descriptions were performed by and 
judged important for the newly licensed teacher's job. The tasks that met or exceeded the 
standard {le^ mean importance rating of 350 or higher) for all respondent groups and 
subgroups of teachers, that were also present in all three job descr^>tions, are presented In 
Table 25. The majority of these tasks were found in the dimensions PUmmtg and Preparing for 
Instruction, Managaig the Classroom, Implementing Instruction, and Evaluating Studmt Learning 
and Instructional Effectivertess. The majority of the tasks that did not meet the 350 standard 
across all three school levels fell in the job dimensions of Administratiue Responsibilities and 
Professional Responsibilities. 
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Table 25 

Tasks Meetinq the 3.50 Standard For All Respondent Groups and Subgroups Acrcnts All Three 
Schooi Levels 

NUMBER OF TASK IN INV/ENnTORY 
TASK ELEMENTARY MIDDLE SECONDARY 



L Planning and Preparing for In » t n ir4ton 

Write instnjctional objectivas 2 1 1,2 

Analyze instructional obtectivas 3 2 3 

Review basic learning resources 4 4 5 

Design alternative objectives and lessons 5 8 6 

Select a variety of teaching techniques 6 9 8 

Prepare lesson plans 9 7 11 

Prepare md/of assemble iristructional materials 10 12 13 

Obtain and/or prepare instructional aids 12 13 12 

Prepare activities 14 44 16.10 

IK Managing tha Ctasaroom 

Establish classroom rules and procedures 16 15 17 

Monitor student's behavior as they enter arui leave class 19 17 19 

Morutof student in^dass behavior 20 18 20 

Mi^r.^ dassroom time effectively 22 22 24 

Encourage desired student behavior 23 19 22 

Discourage undesirable student behavior 24 20 23 

HI. Implementing Instruction 

Give students an oveiview of lessons 27 24 28 

laboratory or "handson" instruction 28 35 35 

direct Instruction X 36 36 

Modify instruction to suit n ee ds of student groups 38 26 29 

Provide individual asststanoe/irtstruction to students 39 27 30 

Encourage students to use variety of critical thinking skills 40 29 32 

Facilitate student learning arKi encourage effort 41 30 33 

Provide opportunities for students to apply what they have 44 32 34 
learned 

Summarize corrtent covered in each lesson 46 33 43 
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Table 25 (cent) 



NUMBER OF TASK IN INVEffTORY 

TASK ELEMENTARY MIDDLE SECONDARY 

IV. Evaluating Stuctont Laaming and Instructional Effactivanass 



Admintstar activities 


47 


45 


45 


Score, grade, record, and give feedback on tests, etc. 


48 


46,47 


46,47 


Establish and nnaintain student records 


50 


SO 


51 


Analyze student achievennent in class using evaluative 
information 


51 


52 


53 


Incorporate test scores into grades, record results 


52 


51 


52 



V. Administrativa Raaponaibimiaa 



Exchange information to ensure proper care of students 


58 


58 


58 


Exchange information to gain uriderstarKling of student behavior 


59 


58 


58 


Identify and refer students with problems 


65 


57 


67 



VI. Additional Professional RasponsiblUties 

Establish arxl oommunicata starKiards of social behavior 74 16 59 
Keep abreast of developments in education and subject speciatty 79 77 3^ 



Across all re^ndent groups and subgroups of teachers who participated in the three job 
analysis surveys, the correlational analyses and comparisons of mean ratings indicated high levels 
of agreement on relative levels of task importance. This agreement indicates the applicability of 
the tasks included in the surv^ across various subgroups of teachers and teaching contexts. 

While the present study was conducted to provide information that would be useful in 
identifying the content for possible use in the Praxis Qassrocm Performance Assessments, the 
results allowed an examination of tasks across all three school levels. The results indicated that 
the majority of the tasks across all three school levels were considered to be performed by and 
important for newly licensed teachers by all respondent groups and subgroups of teachers. It is 
important to note, however, that while task statements may be similar, the ways in which the 
tasks are carried out may differ by subject matter and grade level tau^t. The survey 
methodology iised in the three job analyses studies was designed to describe what tasks were 
performed, not how they were performed In summary, the results from the three job analysis 
studies identified a core of important tasks performed at each of the three school levels as well 
as a pool of tasks judged to be important and common to all three school levels. These results 
can be used to build separate assessment measures for each school level or a common 
assessment system appropriate for all three school levels. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



The purpose of the middle school job analysis study was to define the domain of teaching 
tasks for the newly licensed middle school teacher*s job and to contribute to the documentation 
of the content validity of the performance assessment measures that will be developed for Stage 
nr. The study described in this report identified a pool of tasks that were judged to be 
performed by and important for newly licensed teachers by teachers, school administrators, and 
teacher educators. The most important tasks were found in the job dimensions of planmng and 
preparing for instruction, managing the classroom, implementing instruction, and evaluating smdent 
learning and instructional effectiveness. 

The job analysis at the middle school level identified 44 of 77 tasks that met the 3.50 
standard for administrators, teacher educators, teachers and relevant subgroups of teachers. Of 
the tasks that did not meet the standard, the majority had mean ratings above moderately 
important (3.0 scale value). However, in selecting tasks for inclusion, first priority should be 
given to the tasks that met or ^ceeded the 3J50 standard. 

The tasks found to be important for newly licensed teachers also were judged by teacher 
educators as tasks that teacher candidates have had an opportunity to learn in a teacher 
education program and that also were judged by teacher educators and school administrators as 
contributing to differentiating between more and less effective beginning teachers. 

The job analyses conducted at the three school levels allowed an examination of tasks 
across all three levels. This indicated a great deal of overlap in content across the three school 
levels considered to be performed and important for newly licensed teachers. These results 
could be used by test developers to develop specific assessments for each school level or for 
assessments Msed across all three levels. It should be noted that the way in which the behaviors 
are performed may differ across school levels and these differences should be reflected in the 
assessment process. 
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C16 Demographic Section: Teachers 
C21 Demographic Section: Administrators 
C24 Demographic Section: Teacher Educators 
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PART H: DEMOGRAPnC INFORMATION 



Please answer the following questions by drcling the number that most c -jsely describes you or your professional 
acuvitics. Please drcie oniv one r esponse for each question. 



78. Which of the following best describes the school distria in which you work? 

1. Urban 

2. Suburban 

3. Rural 

79. What is your age? 

1. Under 25 

2. 25 to 34 

3. 35 to 44 

4. 45 to 54 

5. 55 to 64 

6. 65 or over 

80. How many years, indudmg the current school year, have you been a school admmistrator? 

1. Less than a year 

2. 1 to 2 years 

3. 3 to 5 years 

4. 6 to 10 years 
5. 11 to 15 years 
6. 16 to 20 years 

7. 21 or more years 

81. Which of the following best describes your current status? 

L Frindpai 

2. Assistant Principal 

82. How many years, indudmg the current school year, have you held your present position? 

1. Less than a year 

Z 1-2 years 

3. 3-5 years 

4. 6-10 years 

5. 11-15 years 

6. 16-20 years 

7. 21 or more years 

83. What is your sex? 

1. Female 

2. Male 

84. Is your ethnic heritage Hispanic? 

L Yes 

2. No 

85. Which of the foUowmg best describes yon? 

L Black 

Z White 

3. Asian or Pacific Islander 

4. American Indian or Alaska Native 

5. Other 




DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION (continued) 



86. What is the highest professional degree you hold? 

L Less than Bachelor's Degree 

2. Bachelor's Degree 

3. Bachelor's Degree + Additional Credits 

4. Master's Degree or Equivaient 

5. Master's Degree + Additional Credits 

6. Doctorate 



87. In which state do you work? 



L Alabama 


18. Kentucky 


36. Ohio 


2. Alaska 


19. -^mci^n^ 


37. Oklahoma 


3. Arizona 


20. Maine 


38. Oregon 


4. Arkansas 


2L Maryland 


39. Pennsylvania 


5. California 


22. Massachusetts 


40. Rhode Island 


6. Colorado 




4L South Carolina 


7. Contiectiait 


24. Minn^ota 


42. South Dakota 


8. Delaware 


2S. Mississippi 


43. Tennessee 


9. District of 


26. Missouri 


44. Texas 


Columbia 


27. Montana 


45. Utah 


10. Florida 


28. Nebraska 


46. Vermont 


IL Georgia 


29. Nevada 


47. Virginia 


12. Hawaii 


30. New Hampshire 


48. Washington 


13. Idaho 


3L Ncvi Jersey 


49. West Virginia 


14. niinots 


32. New Mexico 


50. Wisconsin 


15. Indiana 


33. New York 


5L Wyoming 


16. Iowa 


34. North Carolina 


17. Kansas 


3S. North Dakota 





THANK YOU FOR COMPLETING THIS INVENTORY. 

PLEASE RETURN IT WITHIN 10 DAYS 
IN THE ENCLOSED POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTIMG SERVICE 



PRINCETON. N.J. 0854 1 



October 6, 1989 



Dear Teacher: 



Ve need your help with an important study of teaching being conducted by 
Educacio.il Testing Service (ETS). As you are undoubtedly aware, the 
profession is receiving increasing national press as new plans and programs 
are proposed for assessing teaching. The purpose of this study is to create a 
comprehensive and accurate description of the job of teaching. We expect the 
results of the study to receive a great deal of attention among the various 
constituencies and interest groups in education. 

You were chosen to participate in this study as a member of a carefully 
selected sample of teachers. The sample is intended to be broadly 
representative of teachers throughout the United States and of the three major 
levels of teaching (elementary, middle, i.nd secondary school). The value of a 
sur\-ey like this one is directly related to the number of individuals who 
return their questionnaires. Because you represent a larger number of 
teachers with characteristics similar to your own, your responses are very 
Important to us. 

The enclosed questionnaire aslcs you to react to a list of tasks that 
teachers perform and to express vour views about the relative amount of time 
you spend at each task and the importance of each in your work. You are also 
asked to rate the tasks with respect to their importance for new beginning 
teachers . 

The information you provide will ultimately be used to guide the 
development of a successor to the National Teacher Examinations, an activity 
that ETS is undertaking in response to concerns expressed by the teaching 
commu-nity and to reflect new developments in the area of teacher assessment. 
At the same time, the study represents an important contributic.i in its own 
right to our understanding of teaching as a profession. This is one of the 
most systematic studies ever undertaken of teaching, and we expect the results 
to be widely disseminated. 

Your responses will be treated as confidential. You will notice that we 
ask for some background information about you; this is solely for purposes of 
describing the sample of teachers. If you provide your name, we will send you 
a letter that thanks you for your participation in the study; the letter can 
be added to your personnel file or given to your supervisor. Under no 
circumstances will your name appear in connection with your responses, which 
will be reported only in the form of group sijmmaries. 
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A postage-paid envelope is enclosed for the retnirn of your completed 

questionnaire. Please return the questionnaire within ten days. If you have 

any questions about the study or about your participation in it, feel free to 
call Dr. Noraan Freeberg, collect, at 609-921-9000 Ext. 5786. 

Thank you for your cooperation in what we feel is an exciting and 
Important venture. 



If you would like a letter that acknowledges yovx participat . n in this study, 
please provide your name and preferred address (if different from mailing 
label) below. 



Sincerely, 




Gregory R. Anrig 



Enclosure 



Name: 



Address: 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE M PRINCETON. N.J. 08541 



1 

Gregory R. Aunt 
President 



October 6 , 1989 



Dear Administrator: 



Edtic^ryir? J "^""^ important study of teaching being conducted by 

Educational Testing Service (ETS) . As you are tmdoubtedly avare the 
profession is receiving increasing national press as new plans and programs 

for assessing teaching. The purpose of this study is to create a 
r^S S description of the job of teaching. We expect the 

c^iLoL^! ''^T '° '^"^ °^ attention among the various 

constituencies and interest groups in education. 

selectIr«!!!!L*'^r*'ir,^''"^*'^P'''^ "^^^^ ^^'^y °f ^ carefully 

selected sample of administrators. The sample is intended to be broadly 

administrators throughout the United States. The va.lue of a 

T directly related to the number of Individuals who 

IS,^^^' questionnaires. Because you represent a larger number of 

i^TlS^::: vith^ch«:acteristics similar to your ovn. your responses are 

«.rho3?' questionnaire asks you to react to a list of tasks that 

teachers perform and to express your views about the importance of each for 

to dSJ^!^.; . °? *" "•^^^ '^^'^ '^"^ according to their ability 

to differentiate between more effective and less effective beginning teachers. 

A^^-ir.^^ information you provide will ultimately be used to guide the 

F?f 4 / '^"•'"O'^ to the National Teacher Examinations, an activity 
that ETS is undertaking in response to concerns expressed by the teaching 
community ana to reflect new developments in the area of teacher assessment. 

""^^ ""^^ represents an important contribution in its own 
l^^^^ °^ teaching as a profession. Ihis is one of the 

r:eTid:rdL:^i^:er' "^'"^^''^ °' ^^'^^^^^ ^^^^ "-^^ 

Your responses will be treated as confidential. You will notice that we 
^^^''?^'* information about you; this is solely for purposes of 
describing the sample of administrators. If you provide your name, we will 

nr^Jr^t.i*'"" ^^"^ ''^^ participation in the study. Under 

J i° connection with your responses, 

which will be reported only In the form of group summaries 
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A postage-paid envelope is enclosed for the remrn of yorxr completed 

questionnaire. Please rettirn the questionnaire vithin ten days. If you have 

any questions about the study or about your participation in it, feel free to 
call Dr, Gita Wilder, collect, at 609-921-9000 Ext. 5578. 

Tliank you for your cooperation in what ve feel is an exciting and 
important renture. 



If you would like a letter that acknowledges your participation in this study, 
please provide your name and preferred address (if different from mailing 
label) below. 




Sincerely , 



Gregory R. Anrig 



Enclosure 



Name : 



Address : 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 



1^ 



PRINCETON. N.J. 08541 



Gregory R. Ann^ 
President 



November 6, 1989 



Dear Teacher Educator: 



We need your help with an important study of teaching being conducted by 
Educa-nooai Testing Service (ETS). As you are undoubtedly aware, the profession is 
recemng increasing national press as new plans and programs are proposed for assessing 
teacfamg. The purpose of this smdy is to create a comprehensive and accurate description 
of the job of teaching. We expect the results of the smdy to receive a great deal of 
attention among the various constimencies and mterest groups in education. 

You were chosen to participate in this smdy as a member of a carefully selected 
sample of teacher educators. The sample is mtended to be broadly representative of 
teacher educators throughout the United States. The value of a survey like this one is 
directly related to the number of mdividuals who return their questionnaires. Because you 
represem a larger number of teacher educators with characteristics similar to your own, 
your responses are very important to us. 

The enclosed questionnaire asks you to react to a list of tasks that teachers perform 
and to express your views about the unportance of each task for new teachers. You are 
also asked to rate the tasks according to their ability to differentiate between more effective 
and less effective beginning teachers. Finally, you are asked to judge whether a smdent in 
your teacher education program would have had the opportunity to leara how to perform 

The information you provide will ultimately be used to guide the development of a 
successor to the National Teacher Examinations, an activity that ETS is undertakmg in 
response to concerns expressed by the teaching community and to reflect new developments 
m the area of teacher assessment At the same time, the smdv represents an imponant 
contribution in its own right to our understanding of teaching as a profession. This is one 
of the most systematic smdies ever undertaken of teaching, and we expect the results to be 
widely disseminated. 
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Youx responses will be treated as confidentiaL You will notice that we ask for some 
background information about you; tbis is solely for piuT)Oses of describing the sample of 
teacher educators. Under no circumstances will your name appear in connection with your 
responses, which will be reponed only in the form of group siunmaxies. 

A postage-paid envelope is enclosed for the return of your completed questionnaire. 
Please remm the questionnaire within ten days. If you have any questions about the study 
or about your participation in it, feel free to call Patricia Bukatko, collect, at 609-921-9000 
Ext 5193. 

Thank you for your cooperation in what we feel is an exciting and important venture. 




Enclosure 
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Appendix D 

Elementary, Middle, and Secondary School Respondent Groups: Demog raphic Characteristics 



D2 Primary Teacher Respondent Groups 

D8 Supplementary Teacher Respondent Groups 

D12 School Administrator Respondent Groups 

D15 Primary Teacher Educator Respondent Groups 

D18 Supplementary Teacher Educator Respondent Groups 



D1 



Primary Teacher Respondent Groups 
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Primary Teacher Respondent Groups 



' School SetMnq 
Urban 
Suburt>an 
Rural 

No Response 

Age 
Under 2S 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65 or over 
No Response 

Years Teaching 
Laaethan 1 
1-2 
3-5 
6-10 
11 -15 
16-20 
21 or more 
No R es pons e 

Sex 
Female 



No Response 



ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N - 


3434 


N - 


3178 




N - 


3007 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


o09 




937 




29.5 


#40 


9il O 

Z4.0 










38.9 


lUoU 




1441 


4Z.0 


OQf\ 
OOV 




27.7 


109o 




#1 


^1 






3.9 


Pit 
04 


9 ft 


41 


1^ 


30 




0.9 


25 


03 


Olw 




<«9i 




16.4 


«i»PO 


19 9 


1467 


42.7 


1362 




42.9 


1199 


393 


9UV 








28.4 


lv«>4 




oe3 


llwC 


90il 




93 


9^ 


44 9 

Hue 


SI 


n 9 






0.5 


19 


n^ 


OK 


A T 
U./ 






1.7 


9A 


4 4 

1.1 


4 


n 1 


5 




0.2 






72 


2.1 


47 




1.5 


42 


1.4 


271 


7.9 


204 




6.4 


1 •♦9 


g ft 


547 


15.9 


442 




13.9 


322 


ia7 


806 




681 




21.4 




173 


7QS 




761 




24.0 


# ^9 


24.6 


917 


26,7 


987 




31.1 


1185 


394 


22 


0.6 


51 




1.6 


32 


1.0 


3001 


87.4 


1958 




61.6 


1441 


473 


407 


11.9 


1167 




36.7 


1531 


50.9 


26 


0.8 


53 




1.7 


35 


13 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


3434 


N = 


3178 


N = 


3007 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Numt)er 


Percent 


HlSDantc Herhaae 














Y«s 


66 


1.9 


54 


1.7 


41 


1.4 


No 


3331 


97.0 


3053 


96.1 


2925 


97.3 


No Response 


37 


1.1 


71 


2.2 


41 


1.4 


Race 














Black 


241 


7.0 


212 


6.7 


139 


4.6 


White 


3007 


87.6 


2774 


87^ 


Z7ZQ 




Asian or Pacific islander 


65 


1.9 


48 


1.5 


55 


1.8 


American Indian or Aiasica Native 


11 


0.3 


14 


0.4 


12 


0.4 


Other 


58 


1.7 


63 


2.0 


38 


1^ 


No Response 


52 


1^ 


67 


2.1 


43 


1.4 


HTahest Decree 














Ijesa than Bachelor's 


6 


0.2 


3 


0.1 


16 


0.5 


Bachelor's 


201 


5.6 


148 


4.7 


92 


3.1 


Bachelor's + Additional CrediU 


1402 


40.8 


1079 


34.0 






Master's or Equivalent 


601 


17^ 


502 


15.8 


417 


13.9 


Master's + Additional Credits 


1163 


33.9 


1366 


43.0 


1535 


514) 


Doctorate 


16 


0^ 


31 


1.0 


65 


2.2 


No Response 


45 


1.3 


49 


1*5 


38 


1.3 


EmDiovment Status 














Regular Teacher 


3216 


93.7 


2999 


94.4 


2865 


95.3 


Temporary Substitute 


3 


0.1 


2 


0.1 


0 


04) 


Permanent Substitute 


20 


0.6 


18 


0.6 


11 


0.4 


Other 


144 


4.2 


92 


2.9 


66 


Z2 


No Response 


51 


1.5 


67 


2.1 


65 


Z2 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


3434 


N = 


3178 


N = 


3007 




Numt>er 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Numt>er 


Percent 


Primary Teaehina Assianment 














Alt or Most School Subjecvs 


2264 


65^ 


155 


4.9 


46 


1^ 


SpocUU Education 


371 


10.8 


284 


8.9 


182 


6.1 


Arts 


163 


4.8 


230 


7.2 


154 


5.1 


Language Arts and Communication 


118 


3.4 


602 


18.9 


581 


19.3 


Mathematics and Computer Science 


58 


1.7 


444 


14.0 


539 


17.9 


Physical and Biological Sciences 


34 


1.0 


343 


10.8 


380 


12^ 


Social Sciences 


23 


0.7 


360 


11.3 


396 




Home Economics 


Mm 


0 1 

V. 1 


99 


3.1 


83 


7Z 


tHISineSS SHQ VvC«uonBI MSUwauvn 


1 


0.0 


94 


3.0 


298 


9.9 


Health and Physical Education 


76 


2J2 


215 


6.8 


125 


4J2 


Other 


226 


6.6 


199 


6.3 


93 


3-1 


No Response 


98 


2«9 


153 


4.8 


130 


4.3 


Class Size 














1 -9 


386 


WSL 


190 


6.0 


129 


4.3 


10-14 


151 


4.4 


193 


6.1 


200 


6,7 


15-19 


331 


9.6 


264 


8^ 


496 


16.5 


20-24 


1106 


32.2 


787 


24.8 


809 


26.9 


25-29 


1094 


31.9 


1090 


34^ 


861 


28.6 


30-34 


210 


6.1 


372 


11.7 


293 


9.7 


35 or more 


52 


1^ 


131 


4.1 


112 


3.7 


No Response 


104 


3.0 


151 


4.6 


107 


3.6 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


H = 


3434 


N = 


3178 




N s 


3007 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Alabama 


55 


1.6 


55 




1.7 


56 


13 


Alaska 


55 


1.6 


38 




1.2 


46 


13 


Arizona 


55 


1.6 


48 




1.5 


53 


13 


Arkansas 


76 


2J2 


74 




23 


46 


13 


California 


53 


1.5 


55 




1.7 


51 


1.7 


Colorado 


52 


1.5 


48 




13 


65 


2JZ 


Connacticut 


59 


1.7 


48 




1.5 


56 


13 


Dalawara 


63 


1.8 


59 




1.9 


68 


23 


District of Columbia 


55 


1.6 


43 




1.4 


37 


1J2 


Florida 


77 


2.2 


50 




1.6 


64 


2.1 


Gaorgia 


74 


2.2 


60 




1.9 


54 


13 


Hawaa 


57 


1.7 


51 




1.6 


57 


13 


klaho 


59 


1.7 


83 




2.6 


50 


1.7 


IWnftls 


69 


2.0 


80 




23 


57 


13 


Indiana 


73 


2.1 


78 




23 


63 


2.1 


lows 


68 


2.0 


70 




2.2 


74 


23 


Kansas 


57 


1.7 


42 




13 


62 


2.1 


Kantucky 


59 


1.7 


53 




1.7 


55 


13 


Louisiana 


67 


2.0 


50 




13 


41 


1.4 


Malna 


76 


2.2 


68 




2.1 


62 




Maryland 


64 


1.9 


62 




2.0 


61 


2.0 


Massachusatts 


54 


1.6 


54 




1.7 


56 


13 


Michigan 


56 


1.6 


67 




2.1 


56 


13 


MInnasota 


64 


1.9 


67 




2.1 


73 


2.4 


Mississippi 


67 


2.0 


61 




1.9 


48 


13 


Missouri 


61 


1.8 


60 




1.9 


60 


23 


Montana 


52 


13 


68 




2.1 


54 


13 


Nabraska 


76 


2^ 


72 




23 


78 


2.6 


Navada 


75 


2.2 


58 




13 


63 


2.1 


h Mf Hampshira 


52 


13 


66 




2.1 


60 


2.0 


Nawilarsay 


53 


1.5 


56 




13 


67 


23 


NawMaxko 


66 


1.9 


70 




2J2 


52 


1.7 



D6 





ELEMENTARY 


MtOOI^ 


SECONDARY 


N - 


3434 


N s 


3178 




N - 


3007 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


New York 


46 


1.3 


55 




1.7 


49 


1.6 


North Carolinj* 


67 


2.0 


59 




1.9 


78 


2.6 


North Dakota 


55 


1.6 


70 




2JZ 


46 


IJi 


Ohio 


72 


2.1 


54 




1.7 


55 


1.8 


Okiahoma 


66 


2.0 


52 




1.6 


45 


IJi 


Oregon 


73 


2.1 


59 




1.9 


64 


2.1 


Ponnayivania 


60 


1.8 


72 




Z3 


70 


2.3 


Rhode IsUnd 


44 


1^ 


65 




2.1 


48 


1.6 


South Carolina 


66 


1.9 


74 




2.3 


67 


Z2 


South Dakota 


54 


1.6 


62 




2.0 


57 


i.g 


Tennessee 


74 


2J2 


58 




1.8 


55 


1.8 


Texas 


eg 


2.0 


81 




2.6 


58 


i.g 


Utah 


83 


2.4 


65 




2.1 


58 


I.g 


Vermont 


4g 


1.4 


41 




1.3 


60 


2.0 


Virginia 


60 


1.8 


65 




2.1 


63 


2.1 


Washington 


59 


1.7 


55 




1.7 


56 


I.g 


Virginia 


62 


1.8 


60 




1.9 


57 


1.9 


Wisconsin 


65 


1.9 


62 




2.0 


sg 


2J0 


Wyomkig 


60 


1.8 


69 




Z2 


68 


2.3 


No Response 


249 


7.3 


86 




2.7 


4g 


1.6 
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Supplementary Teacher Respondent Groups 
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Supplementary Teacher Respondent Groups 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


156 


N = 


124 


n — 






Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


School Settinq 














UrtMin 


61 


39.1 


40 


32.3 


41 


37^ 


Suburban 


41 


26.3 


36 


29.0 


37 


33.6 


Rural 


44 


2BJZ 


44 


35.5 


27 


24.5 


No R«spon$o 


10 


SA 


4 


3.2 


5 


43 


Ago 














Under 25 


1 


0.6 












35 


22.4 


30 


24^ 


14 


12.7 


35-44 


63 


40.4 


62 


60.0 


46 


41.8 


45-54 


43 


27.6 


27 


21.8 


34 


30.9 


55-64 


13 


8.3 


4 


3.2 


15 


13.6 


65 or over 






- 


- 


- 


- 


No Response 


1 


0.6 


1 


0.8 


1 


0.9 


Years Teachinq 














Lesslbani 


1 


0.6 


2 


1.6 






1-2 


7 


4.5 


6 


4.8 


O 




a • o 


21 


13^ 


15 


12.1 


7 


6.4 


6-10 


27 


17.3 


31 


25.0 


IC 


9.1 


11-15 


34 


21.8 


24 


19.4 


15 


13^ 


16-20 


31 


19.9 


23 


183 


31 


28.2 


21 or more 


34 


21.8 


22 


17.7 


40 


36.4 


No Response 






1 


0.8 


2 


1.8 


Sex 














Female 


136 


87.2 


94 


75.8 


67 


609 


Male 


19 




28 


22.6 


43 


39.1 


No Response 


1 


0.6 


2 


1.6 
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ELEMENTARY 


MiDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


156 


N = 


124 


N ^ 


110 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Hispanic Heritaqe 
















83 


53^ 


63 


50.8 


62 


56.4 


No 


72 


46^ 


60 


48.4 


48 


43.6 


No Response 


1 


0.6 


1 


0.8 






R*ee 














Black 


73 


46.8 


63 


50.8 


52 


47^ 


White 


26 


16.7 


18 


14.5 


32 


29.1 


Asian or Pacific Islander 














American Indian or Alaska Native 














Other 


48 


30.8 


1 


0.8 


22 


20.0 


No Response 


9 


5.8 


36 


29.0 


4 


3.6 


Highest Decree 














Less than Bachelor's 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Bachelor's 


8 


5,1 


3 


2.4 


3 


2.7 


Bachelor's + Additional Credits 


64 


41.0 


39 


31.5 


35 


31.8 


Master's or Equivalent 


21 


13.5 


19 


15.3 


20 


18.2 


Master's + Addltlonai Credits 


60 


38.5 


61 


49J2 


50 


45.5 


Doctorate 


2 


1.3 


2 


1.6 


2 


1.8 


No Response 


1 


0.6 










Emptovment Status 














Regular Teacher 


139 


89.1 


111 


89.5 


102 


92.7 


Temporary Substitute 














Permanent Substitute 


1 


0.6 


1 


0.8 


2 


1.8 


Other 


11 


7.1 


10 


8.1 


1 


0.9 


No Response 


5 


3.2 


2 


1.6 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


156 


N = 


124 


N = 


1 10 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Primarv Teachinq Assianment 














All or Most School Subjects 


99 


63^ 


19 


15.3 


3 


2.7 


Special Education 


14 


9.0 


19 


. 15.3 


10 


9.1 


Arts 


2 


1.3 


3 


2.4 


1 


0.9 


Language Arts and Communication 


7 


4.5 


31 


2.4 


23 


20.9 


Mathematics and Computer Science 


3 


1.9 


4 


25.0 


23 


20.9 


Itiysical and Biological Sciences 


2 


1.3 


5 


4.0 


8 


7^ 


Social Sciences 


2 


1.3 


10 


8.1 


10 


9.1 


Home Economics 


— 


"~ 


3 


2.4 


7 


6.4 


Business and Vocational Education 


mm 


~~ 


2 


1.6 






Health and Physical Education 


4 


2.6 


9 


7.3 


9 


8.2 


Other 


15 


9.6 


14 


11.3 


9 


&2 


No Response 


8 


5.1 


5 


4.0 


1 


0.9 


Class Size 














1-9 


10 


6.4 


12 


9.7 


7 


6.4 


10 - 14 


10 


6.4 


10 


8.1 


5 


4.5 


15- 19 


6 


3.8 


11 


8.9 


12 


10.9 


20-24 


38 


24.4 


23 


18.5 


22 


20JO 


25-29 


54 


34.6 


30 


24.2 


33 


30X1 


30-34 


29 


18.6 


30 


24.2 


16 


14.5 


35 or more 


4 


2.6 


3 


2.4 


9 


8.2 


No Response 


5 


3^ 


5 


4.0 


5 


4.5 
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School Administrator Respondent Groups 
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School Administrator Respondent Groups 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


125 


N = 


155 




N = 


183 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


School Settnq 
















Urban 


24 


19^ 


44 






29 


15.9 


Suburban 


45 


36.0 


64 




A1^ 


51 


27.9 


Rural 


52 


41.6 


41 




26.5 


94 


51.4 


No Response 


4 


3.2 


6 




3.9 


9 


4.9 


















Under 25 


0 


0.0 


0 




n n 


0 


0.0 


25-34 


5 


4.0 


4 




9 ft 


5 


2.7 


35-44 


40 


32.0 


44 






68 


37.2 


45-54 


52 


41.6 


79 




9 l.V 


81 


44.3 


55-64 


25 


20.0 


23 




1 A ft 


23 


12.6 


65 or over 


0 


0.0 


0 




0.0 


0 


0.0 


No Responso 


3 


2.4 


5 




3.2 


6 


33 


Yeats Experience 
















Lete than 1 


4 


3.2 


0 




0.0 


1 


06 


1*2 


3 


2*4 


4 




2.6 


3 


1.6 


3*5 


24 


19.2 


12 




• 


22 


12.0 


6-10 


21 


16.8 


34 




21.9 


41 


22.4 


11-15 


24 


19.2 


41 




2&5 


47 


25.7 


16-20 


23 


18.4 


35 




22.6 


35 


19.1 


21 or more 


23 


18.4 


25 




16.1 


28 


153 


No Response 


3 


2.4 


4 




2.6 


6 


33 


Current Position 
















Principal 


115 


92.0 


140 




90.3 


163 


89.1 


Assistant Principal 


6 


4.8 


11 




7.1 


13 


7.1 


No Response 


4 


3.2 


4 




2.6 


7 


33 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

D13 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


N = 


125 


N = 155 


N = 


183 




Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Numt>er 


Percent 


Years in Current Position 














Less than 1 


10 


8.0 


11 


7.1 


18 


9.8 


1 -2 


16 


12.8 


19 


12.3 


26 




3.5 


28 


22.4 


57 


36.8 


AJ% 
•H> 


4*9* 1 


a - m 
0 • lU 


27 


21.6 


34 


21.9 


45 


24^ 


It - 


15 


12.0 


14 


9.0 


26 


14^ 


16 . : 


18 


14.4 


9 


5.8 


9 


4.9 


21 or more 


8 


6.4 


7 


43 


0 




No Response 


3 


2.4 


4 


2.6 


7 


3^ 


Sex 














Female 


49 


29.2 


36 


23.3 


22 


12.0 


Male 


73 


58.4 


115 


74.2 


155 




Ho Response . 


3 


2.4 


4 


2.6 


6 


3.3 


Hispanic Heritaae 














Yes 


2 


1.6 


7 


4.5 


2 


1.1 


Aq 


120 


96.0 


144 


92.9 


174 


AC 4 


No Response 


3 


2.4 


4 


2.6 


7 


3.8 


Race 














Black 


6 


4.8 


8 


5J2 


lU 




wnite 


112 


89^ 


137 


88.4 


loQ 




Asian or Pacific Islander 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.7 


0 


0.0 


American Indian or Alasica NaUve 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.7 


1 


Co 


Other 


3 


2.4 


3 


1.9 


A 




No Response 


4 


3*2 


5 


3.2 


a 
0 




tiKinesi riOTessionai i^cQrce 














Less than Bachelor's 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


A A 


Bachelor's 


0 


0.0 


0 


OJQ 


0 


0.0 


Bachelor's -¥ Additional Credits 


1 


0.8 


2 


1.3 


0 


0.0 


Master's or Equivalent 


s 


4.0 


11 


7.1 


6 


3.3 


Master's ^ Additional Credits 


97 


77.6 


109 


70.3 


146 


79.8 


Doctorate 


18 


14.4 


21 


13.6 


25 


13.7 


No Response 


4 


3^ 


12 


7.7 


6 


3^ 
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Primary Teacher Educator Respondent Groups * 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 




N = 


190 


N = 


105 




N = 


197 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


















Under 25 


1 


0.5 


0 




0.0 


0 


0.0 


25-34 


11 


5.8 


4 




3.8 


7 


3.6 


35-44 


51 


26.8 


35 




33.3 


53 


26.9 


45-54 


67 


35.3 


37 




35.2 


71 


36.0 


55-64 


48 


25.3 


23 




21.9 


55 


27.9 


65 or over 


9 


14.7 


5 




4.8 


5 


2.5 


No Response 


3 


1.6 


1 




1.0 


6 


3.1 


Yearn Experience: Teacher 
Educator 
















Less than 1 


3 


1.6 


0 




0.0 


4 


2.0 


1 -2 


5 


2.6 


3 




2.9 


6 


3.1 


3-5 


22 


11.6 


16 




152 


28 


142 


6-10 


20 


10.5 


18 




17.1 


19 


9.6 


11 -15 


22 


11.6 


16 




152 


15 


7.6 


16-20 


51 


2^:.?< 


19 




18.1 


43 


21.8 


21 or more 


63 


33JS 


31 




29.5 


76 


38.6 


No Response 


4 


2.1 


2 




1.9 


6 


3-1 


Current Status 
















Assistant Professor 


62 


32.6 


34 




32.4 


66 


33.5 


Associate Professor 


42 


22.1 


26 




24.8 


39 


19.8 


FuB Professor 


48 


25.3 


21 




20.0 


76 


38.6 


Ad)unct Professor 


23 


12.1 


16 




152 


8 


4.1 


No Response 


15 


7.9 


8 




7.6 


8 


4.1 


Sex 
















Female 


122 


64.2 


48 




45.7 


68 


34.5 


Male 


64 


33,7 


56 




53.3 


122 


61.9 


No Response 


4 


2.1 


1 




1.0 


7 


3.6 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 




N = 


190 


N = 


105 


N = 


197 






Percent 
























Ycftrs Expcftdicc! Ftcid Supervisor 
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1 • * 
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to 
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19.9 
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O • lU 


9U 


1C fi 


^9 




2o 


19 9 


11 • 1^ 

11*19 


90 


1C 


Q 

9 


Q C 

o.o 


99 


11.Z 


If; . of% 




10.4 


17 


10.Z 


41 


9A B 
Z0.O 


Ai or liiOf • 


Z3 




6 


5.7 


30 


40 O 

18.3 


No RttspofiM 


9 


4.7 


3 


2.9 


6 


3.1 


nistMinic nGfTwiQe 














199 


4 




2 


1.9 


1 


A f 

0.9 


NO 


lol 


95.3 


4 AO 


97.1 


188 


Ae « 

95*4 


NO nosponso 


5 




1 


1.0 


8 


4.1 




















/ .4 
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*i o 
3.0 


6 


4 4 
9.1 


White 




Sty A 

Of 


Oft 


Q9 9 
99.9 


Iff 


09.9 




u 




A 
U 


A A 
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A e 
0.9 


iWIIW Hi HI! IfHINin 9* HlililUa PlauW 


1 


U*9 


A 
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A A 
0.0 


1 


0.9 


nrtiai 
wmvr 


1 


A c 
U>9 


1 


1.0 
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4 f 

1.9 




Q 


4. 9 




•4 A 
1.9 


A 
9 


4.9 


















A 
U 


n n 
u.u 


A 
U 


A A 
0.0 


A 
0 


A A 

O.0 




1 


U»9 


A 
U 


A A 
0.0 


A 
0 


A A 
0.0 


Bacholor's 4- Additional Credits 


5 


2.6 


2 


1.9 


2 


1.0 


Mastar's or Equivalent 


4 


2.1 


2 


1.9 


2 


1.0 


Matlar't ^ Additional Credits 


44 


23.2 


32 


30.5 


34 


17.3 


Doctorate 


132 


69.5 


67 


63.8 


153 


77.7 


No Response 


4 


2.1 


2 


1.9 


6 


3.1 
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Supplementary Teacher Educator Respondent Groups * 





ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 




N 


=: 42 


N = 27 


N = 


37 




Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Ag« 














Und#r25 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


25*34 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.7 


0 


0.0 


35*44 


11 


26.2 


5 


18.5 


8 


21.6 


45*54 


15 


35.7 


11 


40.7 


14 


37.8 


55*64 


14 


33,3 


6 


^ ? 


8 


21.6 


65or ov*f 




4.8 


1 


3.7 


4 


10.8 


No RMpons« 


0 


0.0 


3 


11.1 


3 


8.1 


Years Exoer ience: Teacher 
Educator 














Less than 1 


0 


CO 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1*2 


1 


2.4 


3 


11.1 


1 


2.7 


3*5 


4 


9.5 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.7 


6*10 


1 


2.4 


4 


14.8 


1 


Z7 


11 *15 


9 


21.4 


0 


0.0 


3 


ai 


16*20 


10 


23.8 


7 


25.9 


11 


29.7 


21 or mora 


17 


40.5 


11 


40.7 


17 


4M 


No Response 


0 


0.0 


2 


7.4 


3 


8.1 


Current Status 














Assistant Professor 


14 


33^ 


10 


37.0 


5 


13JS 


Associate Prof essor 


16 


38.1 


5 


18.5 


16 


43.2 


Full Professor 


9 


21.4 


7 


25.9 


10 


274) 


AcQunct Professor 


2 


4.8 


3 


11.1 


3 


8.1 


No Response 


1 


Z4 


2 


7.4 


3 


8.1 


Sex 














Female 


36 


85,7 


16 


59.3 


14 


37.8 


Male 


4 


9.5 


8 


29.6 


20 


54.1 


No Response 


2 


4.8 


3 


11.1 


3 


8.1 
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ELEMENTARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 




H = 


42 


N =: 27 


Ik] 


5= 37 




Number 


Percertt 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Aq» 














Years Experience: Reid Supervisor 














Lest than 1 


1 


2.4 


2 


7.4 


0 


0.0 


1 -2 


2 


4.8 


8 


29.6 


2 


5.4 


3-5 


7 


16.7 


1 


3.7 


6 


I0.2 


6*10 


6 


14.3 


7 


25.9 


5 


13^ 


11 •IS 


8 


19.1 


3 


11.1 


9 


24.3 


16*20 


7 


16.7 


4 


14.8 


5 


13^ 


21 or more 


7 


16.7 


0 


0.0 


7 


I0.9 


No Response 


4 


9.5 


2 


7.4 


3 


8.1 


Hisoanic Herftaae 














Yes 


2 


4.8 


2 


7.4 


1 


2.7 


No 


37 


88.1 


22 


81.5 


33 


89.2 


No Response 


3 


7.1 


3 


11.1 


3 


8.1 


Riiee 














Black 


29 


69.1 


19 


70.4 


26 


70.3 


White 


9 


21.4 


3 


11.1 


O 


I0.2 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2.7 


American Indian or Alasica Native 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


OJD 


Other 


0 


0.0 


1 


3.7 


1 


Z7 


No Response 


4 


9.5 


4 


14.8 


3 


8.1 


HlQhest Decree 














Less than Bachelor's 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Bachelor's 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Bachelor's Additional Credits 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Master's or Equivalent 


1 


2A 


0 


0.0 


0 


OS) 


Master's + Additional Credits 


10 


23.8 


7 


25.9 


8 


21.6 


Doctorate 


29 


69.1 


18 


66.7 


26 


70.3 


No Response 


2 


4.8 


2 


7.4 


3 


8.1 
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Appendix E 



Results of Frequency Analyses of Importance for Newly Licensed 
Teacher's Job Ratings: All Respondent Groups 
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Mean Ratings of Importance for Newly Licensed Teacher's Job by Subgroup: 

Teacher Respondents 
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FEMALE 




MALE 




N=1857 




N = 1123 




Mean ' S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


I. PUNNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 










1. Organize instr. program into specific objectives 


4.32 


0.84 


4.20 


0.91 


Z Select instructional content, resources, methods 


4.46 


0.78 


4.26 


0.88 


3. Review and/or monitor school records 


3.33 


1.08 


3.00 


1.09 


4. Review basic texts, study guides, workbooks, etc. 


4.00 


0.98 


3.71 


1.06 


5. Review/communicate plans with instructional leaders 


3.85 


1.02 


3.71 


1.04 


6. Prepare pretests, pre-instructional activities 


3.53 


1.11 


3.33 


1.13 


7. Prepare written lesson plans 


4.49 


0.76 


4.29 


0.87 


8. Design altematives to remedy learning deficiencies 


3.90 


0.97 


3.64 


1.05 


9. Select a variety of teaching techniques 


4.32 


0.81 


4.11 


0.90 


10. Prepare and check machines and equipment 


3.11 


1.23 


3.18 


1.23 


1 1 . Prepare materials for use in lessons 


3.78 


1.17 


30 


1.12 


12. Prepare, write or outline instructional materials 


4.05 


0.98 


;*.90 


1.01 


13. Obtain/prepare instructional aids 


4.02 


0.93 


3.83 


a97 


14. Organize and prepare classroom for instruction 


4.28 


0.92 


4.09 


0.96 


IL MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 










15. Establish classroom niles and procedures 


4.73 


0.57 


4.63 


0.65 


16. Establish, communicate standards of behavior 


4.73 


0.57 


4.62 


0.62 


17. Monitor students* t>ehavior as they enter and leave 


4.29 


0.90 


4.13 


0.91 


18. Moi^itor students* classroom behavior 


4.80 


0^48 


4.66 


0.59 


19. Encourage desired student behavior 


4.81 


0.45 


4.66 


0.57 


20. Discourage undesirable student behavior 


4.75 


0.56 


4.60 


0.65 


21. Seek admin, support when students interfere 


4J22 


0.91 


4.15 


0.93 


22. Manage time to maintain on-task behavior 


4.77 


0.49 


4.65 


0.58 


IIL IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 










23. Group students to meet instructional needs 


3.76 


1.03 


3.46 


1.07 


24. Provide ovennew of lessons and expected outcomes 


4.30 


0.82 


4.11 


0.88 


2S. Use motivational techniques and activities 


4.53 


0.68 


4.38 


0.75 


26. Modify instruction to suit the needs of groups 


4.28 


0.83 


4.06 


0.91 


27. Provide individual assistance/instruction 


4.30 


0.78 


4.13 


0.83 


28. Reoognize/oorrect English language skills problems 


4.07 


097 


3.70 


1.03 


29. Encourage a variety of critical thinking skills 


4.40 


0.77 
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FEMALE 




MALE 






N=1857 




N=1123 






Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


30. 


Facilitate ieaming by variety of interactions 


4.56 


0.65 




\j.f £ 


31. 


Encourage opportunities/activities that promote muiticuIturaJ understanding 


3.67 


1.06 


Q AA 


1.11 


32. 


Provide opportunities to apply learning 


4.49 


0.69 




n 7fl 

\J.f o 


33. 


Sumnwuize lessons and provide feedback on content 


4.36 


0.77 


•t. lO 


0.83 


34. 


Display student work to enhance learning 


3.95 


1.00 


'I fin 


111 
i . 1 1 


Us« a variety of approaches, inctuding: 










35. 


laboratory or "hands-on" instruction 


4.08 


0.97 


A no 


0.99 


36. 


presentations 


4.11 


Q.OQ 


4.02 


0.87 


37. 


group interaction techniques 


3.96 


0.96 


3.67 


1.00 


38. 


peer instruction 


3.50 


1.04 




1 OP 


39. 


games, simulations, and role playing 


3.43 


1.07 




1.07 


40. 


visual aids 


3.84 


0.98 


? 71 
O.r 1 


0.95 


41. 


educational technology 


3.22 


1.05 


? 1fi 


1.04 


AZ 


community resources 


3.13 


1.05 


? ns 


1 02 


43. 


independent study 


3.25 


1.05 


O. lO 


1.04 


IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSTR. EFFECTIVENESS 










44. 


Plan and prepare lor evaluation of student needs 


4.00 


U.f 4 


4.18 


0.78 


45. 


Administer quizzes, tests, afKi stucient exercises 


4.19 


Q.oZ 


4.06 


0.81 


46. 


Assign, receive, correct, grade assignments 


4.45 


0.77 


AJ2B 


0.82 


47. 


Score, grade, record, feedback on quizzp-?, tests 


4.44 


0.76 


4.25 


0.83 


46. 


Evaluate student language skills 


3.99 


1.0 1 


3.63 


1.00 


49. 


Evaluate student critical thinking skills 


4.02 


0.S3 * 


3.88 


0.91 


50. 


Establish and maintain student records 


4.28 


0.86 


4.00 


0.96 


51. 


Prepare/interpret report cards, progress reports 


4.31 


0.81 


4.04 


0.94 


52. 


kSenttfy individual strong .hs and needs 


4.17 


0.84 


3.91 


0.90 


53. 


Analyze test scores to assess instr. effectiveness 


3.99 


0.92 


3.79 


0.94 


54. 


Administer and monitor standardized tests 


2.99 


1.24 


2.70 


1 . lO 


55. 


Monitor student responses to instruction 


3.93 


0.97 


3.62 


1.03 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 










56. 


Communicate school rules and prc^edures 


4.02 


1.00 


3.82 


1.05 


57. 


Mentify and refer health, emotional problems 


4.02 


0.96 


3.81 


1.02 


58. 


Communicate with students, parents, school about welfare of student 


4.11 


0.91 


3.82 


0.99 


59. 


Prepare reports or letters 


3.11 


1.13 


2.96 


1.05 
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60. Select, etc. students with special assignments 


2.64 


1.09 


2.62 


1.08 


61. Ensure compiiance with safety ailes 


3.77 


1.22 


3.89 


1.18 


62. Escort and supennse assennbties, cafeteria, etc. 


3.62 


1.14 


3.50 


1.17 


63. Monitor student behavior outside ciassrccm 


3.62 


1.14 


3.53 


1.15 


64. Take inventory, complete reports, nrtaintain records 


3.17 


1.17 


3.16 


1.22 


65. Distribute and collect books, materials.- equipment 


3.32 


1.14 


3.21 


1.16 


66. Partictpate in orders for instructional materials 


3.51 


1.11 


3.44 


1.12 


67. Request additional supplies as needed 


3.37 


1.12 


3.35 


1.09 


68. Assess comfort and safety of dassfoom. school 


3.39 


1.18 


3.36 


1.16 


69. Report acts of vandalism 


3.33 


1.22 


3.42 


1.19 


70. Assume responsibility for money 


2.73 


1.26 


2.67 


1,26 


VL ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL ACnVtTlES 










71, Collaborate with colleagues on school routines 


3.55 


1.10 


3.49 


1.08 


72. Serve on school and/or district-wide committees 


3.06 


1.10 


3.15 


1.11 


73. Supervise or guide other adults in the classroom 


2.89 


1.15 


2.79 


1.15 


74. Assist beginning teachers 


3.19 


1.33 


3.27 


1.35 


75. Supervise extracurricular activities 


2.85 


1.14 


3.10 


1.19 


76. Plan for and attend after-school activities 


3.40 


1.14 


3.39 


1.12 


77. Keep up developments in education, specialty 


3.98 


0.99 


3.92 


0.99 
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Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


L PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 














1. Organize instr. program into specific objectives 


4.32 


0.85 


4.24 


0.9O 


4.26 


0.86 


Z Select Instructional content, resources, methods 


4.43 


0.79 


4.36 


0.86 


4.37 


0.81 


3. Review and/or monitor school records 


3.30 


1.09 


3.14 


1.09 


3.18 


1.10 


4. Review basic texts, study guides, worktx>oks, etc. 


3.98 


0.99 


3.83 


1.05 


3.87 


1.01 


5. Review/communicate plans with instructional leaders 


3.83 


0.99 


3.82 


1.05 


3.71 


1.05 


6. Prepare pretests, prennstructionaJ activities 


3.59 


1.10 


3.37 


1.15 


3.40 


1.10 


7. Prepare written lesson plans 


4.49 


0.75 


4.38 


0.85 


4.39 


0.81 


Q. Design alternatives to remedy learning deficiencies 


3.86 


0.96 


3.67 


1.07 


3.78 


1.00 


9. Select a variety of teaching techniques 


4.28 


0.86 


4.22 


0.84 


4.21 


0.86 


10. Prepare and check machines and equipment 


3.21 


1.19 


3.12 


1.28 


3.10 


1.21 


11. Prepare materials foe use in lessons 


3.81 


1.16 


3.74 


1.20 


3.81 


1.10 


12. Prepare, write or outline instructionaJ materials 


3.99 


1.01 


4.02 


0.99 


3.94 


0.99 


13. Obtain/prepare instructional aids 


3.97 


0.97 


3.94 


0.94 


3.94 


0.94 


14. Organize and prepare classroom tor Instruction 


4.26 


0.93 


4.20 


0.95 


4.17 


0.93 


IL MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 














15. Establish classroom rules anri procedures 


4.71 


0.56 


4.70 


0.61 


4.67 


0.63 


16. Establish, communicate stTindards of behavior 


4.72 


0.56 


4.69 


0.58 


4.64 


0.64 


17. Monitor students* behaviCfC as they enter and leave 


4.35 


0.86 


4.18 


0.93 


4.18 


0.90 


18. Monitor students* classroom behavior 


4.77 


0.50 


4.77 


0.50 


4.68 


0.60 


19. Encourage desired student behavior 


4.78 


0.47 


4.76 


0.51 


4.73 


0.52 


20. Discourage undesirable student behavior 


4.72 


0.57 


4.70 


0.58 


4.65 


0.62 


21. Seek admin, support when students int<^rfere 


4.23 


0.92 


4.18 


0.90 


4.16 


0S5 


22. Manage time to maintain on*ta$k behavior 


4.74 


0.53 


4.73 


0.52 


4.71 


0.53 


III IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 














23. Group students to meet Instrtictiona] needs 


3.71 


1.05 


3.63 


1.05 


3.60 


1.05 


24. Provkie overview of lessons af)d expected outcomes 


4.28 


0.81 


4.23 


0.84 


4.17 


0.89 


25. Use motivatioruJ technk^ues and activities 


4.52 


0.69 


4.47 


0.71 


4.43 


0.72 


26. Modify Instruction to suit the needs of groups 


4.26 


0.84 


4.16 


0.88 


4.19 


0.88 


27. Provkto indivkiual asststanoe/instructk:n 


4.29 


0.79 


4.18 


0.83 


4.27 


0.78 


2a Recognize/correct English language skills problems 


4.01 


0.98 


3.89 


1.04 


3.91 


1.C0 


29. Encourage a variety of criticai thinking skills 


4.36 


0.82 


4.34 


0.80 


4.33 


0.79 
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30. Facilitate learning by variety of interactions 


4.54 


0.67 


4.50 


0.69 


4.46 


0.68 


31. Enc. ODportunities that promote multicultural understanding 


3.71 


1.08 


3.52 


1.10 


3.54 


1.06 


32. Provide opportunities to apply learning 


4.45 


0.74 


4.43 


0.71 


4.38 


0.^ 


33. Summarize lessons and provide feedback on content 


4.34 


0.79 


4.25 


0.82 


4.29 


0.76 


34. Display student work to enhance learning 


3.90 


1.07 


3.78 


1.05 


3.78 


1.06 


Use • variety of approaches, including: 














35. laboratory or 'hands-on* instruction 


4.08 


0.98 


4.04 


0.97 


4.04 


0.97 


36. presentations 


4.09 


0.86 


4.06 


0.87 


4.07 


0.86 


37. group interaction techniques 


3.89 


0.96 


3.83 


1.01 


3.84 


0.98 


38. peer instruction 


3.43 


1.07 


3.39 


1.03 


3.40 


1.04 


39. games, simulations, and role playing 


3.40 


1.09 


3.27 


1.09 


3.28 


1.05 


40. visual aids 


3.82 


1.00 


3.77 


0.96 


3.79 


0.96 


41. educational technology 


3.27 


1.04 


3.12 


1.05 


3.18 


1.05 


42. community resources 


3.21 


1.05 


3.00 


1.02 


3.09 


1.04 


43. independent study 


3.28 


1.05 


3.18 


1.06 


3.19 


1.02 


Iv. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSTR. EFFECTIVENESS 














44. Plan and prepare for evaluation of student needs 


4.34 


0.78 


4.29 


0.76 


4.24 


0.75 


45. Administer quizzes, tests, and student exercises 


4.19 


0.81 


4.12 


0.83 


4.13 


0.80 


46. Assign, receive, correct grade assignments 


4.44 


0.78 


4.37 


0.81 


4.34 


0.79 


47. Score, grade, record, feedback on quizzes, tests 


4.41 


0.78 


4.35 


0.81 


4.35 


0.79 


48. Evaluate student language skills 


3.97 


0.99 


3.82 


1.06 


3.81 


1.00 


49. Evaluate student critical thinking skills 


4.02 


0.93 


3.95 


0.94 


3.95 


0.91 


50. Establish and maintain student records 


4.25 


0.90 


4.15 


0.91 


4.13 


0.91 


51. Prepare/interpret report cards, progress reports 


4.30 


0.83 


4.19 


0.88 


4.16 


0.88 


52. klentify individual strengths and needs 


4.14 


0.87 


4.00 


0.89 


4.09 


0.85 


53. Analyze test scores to assess instr. effectiveness 


3.96 


0.92 


3.83 


0.96 


3.98 


0.90 


54. Administer and monitor standardized tests 


2.99 


1.23 


2.75 


1.21 


2.93 


1.20 


55. Monitor student responses to instruction 


3.85 


0.98 


3.81 


1.00 


3.76 


1.04 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER RESPONSIBIUTIES 














56. Communicate school rules and procedures 


4.02 


0.99 


3.90 


1.03 


3.92 


1.05 


57. klentify and refer health, emotional problems 


3.93 


1.01 


3.94 


0.99 


3.94 


0.97 


58. Communicate with students/parents/school about student welfare 


4.03 


0.93 


3.99 


0.97 


4.00 


0.95 


59. Prepare reports or tetters 


3.10 


1.09 


3.00 


1.13 


3.05 


1.06 
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60. Select, etc. students with special assignments 


2.69 


1.08 


2.56 


1.09 






61. Ensure compliance with safety rules 


3.86 


1.20 


3.80 


1.25 




l.lO 


62. Escort and supervise assemblies, cafeteria, etc. 


3.70 


1.13 


3.49 


1.17 




1. ID 


63. Monitor student behavior outside classroom 


3.67 


1.12 


3.52 


1.17 


o.o* 


1.19 


64. Take inventory, complete '^eports, maintain records 


3.31 


1.18 


3.08 


1.19 


Q AO 


I.IO 


65. OtstrikMJte and collect books, materials, equipment 


3.45 


1.14 


3.23 


1.16 






66. Participate in orders for instructional materials 


3.50 


1.12 


3.43 


1.13 




i.iU 


67. Request additional supplies as needed 


3.44 


1.11 


3.31 


1.11 


•a OA 




68. Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 


3.44 


1.15 


3.30 


1.19 


3.39 


1 40 

I.IO 


69. Report acts of vandalism 


3.41 


1.22 


3.29 


1.22 




1 91 


70. Assume responsibility for money 


2.78 


1.27 


2.66 


1.27 




1 90 


VL AODmONAl. PROFESSIONAL ACnvmES 














71. Collaborate with colleagues on school routines 


3.56 


1.09 


3.50 


1.09 


3.49 


1.09 


72. Serve on school and/or dtstiict-wide committees 


3.12 


1.11 


3.03 


1.11 


3.13 


1.11 


73. Supeivise or guide other adults in the classroom 


2.86 


1.21 


^74 


1.11 


^95 


1.13 


74. Assist beginning teachers 


3.26 


1.34 


3.18 


1.35 


3.23 


1.34 


75. Supervise extracurricular activities 


^96 


1.18 


2.92 


1.14 


2.96 


1.17 


76. Plan for and attend after-school activities 


3.44 


1.14 


3.37 


1.14 


3.38 


1.12 


77. Keep up with developments in education, specialty 


4.02 


0.96 


3.90 


1.03 


3.97 


0.9' 
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Mean Ratings of Importance for Newly Licensed Teacher's Job bv Regdon 
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NORTHEAST 


CENTRAL 


SOUTH 


FAR WEST 




N=694 


N=837 


N = 801 


N=:771 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


L PLANNING AND PREPARiNG FOR INSTRUCTION 


















1. Organize instr. program into specific objectives 


4.30 


0.85 


4.19 


0.90 


4.36 


0.84 


4.25 


0.88 


2. Select instructionai content, resources, methods 


4.42 


0.80 


4.30 


0.88 


4.47 


0.77 


4.35 


0.83 


3. Review and/or monitor school records 


3^ 


1.09 


3.02 


1.08 


3.52 


1.06 


3.02 


1.06 


4. Review basic texts, study guides, workbooks, etc. 


3.88 


1.05 


3.83 


1.06 


4.07 


0.93 


3.76 


1.02 


5. Review/communicate pians with instructionai leaders 


3.90 


1.01 


3.70 


1.05 


3.89 


0.99 


3.71 


1.04 


6. Prepare pretests, prennstructional activities 


3.47 


1.18 


3.26 


1.14 


3.63 


1.U8 


3.45 


1.07 


7. Prepare written lesson plans 


4.44 


0.81 


4.38 


0.83 


4.46 


0.78 


4.38 


0.81 


8. Design altematives to remedy learning deficiencies 


3.79 


1.05 


3.67 


1.02 


3.96 


0.97 


3.63 


1.01 


9. Select a variety of teaching techniques 


4.29 


0.83 


4.18 


0.87 


4.30 


0.83 


4.18 


0.87 


10. Prepare and check machines and equipment 


3.15 


1.27 


3.05 


1.23 


3.25 


1.19 


3.09 


1.23 


1 1. Prepare materials for use in lessons 


3.80 


1.21 


3.66 


1.18 


3.89 


1.11 


3.79 


1.13 


12. Prepare, write or outiine instructional materials 


4.00 


1.01 


3.94 


1.00 


4.11 


0.94 


3.90 


1.02 


13. Obtain/prepare instructional aids 


3.98 


0.97 


3.85 


0.99 


4.09 


0.87 


3.86 


0.96 


14. Organize and prepare classroom for instruction 


4.22 


0.97 


4.12 


1.00 


4.31 


0.87 


4.14 


0.93 


\l MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 


















1& Establish classroom rules and procedures 


4.69 


0.63 


4.66 


0.63 


4.73 


0.55 


4.68 


0.61 


16. Establish, communicate standards of tMhavior 


4.71 


0.59 


4.65 


0.61 


4.71 


0.56 


4.67 


0.61 


17. Monitor students* behavior as they enter and leave 


4.24 


0.93 


4.18 


0.91 


4.42 


0.79 


4.07 


0.96 


18. Monitor studerns' classroom behavior 


4.75 


0.55 


4.73 


0.53 


4.79 


0.48 


4.71 


0.56 


19. Encourage desired student behavior 


4.78 


0.51 


4.73 


0.51 


4.79 


0.47 


4.74 


0.52 


20. Discourage undesirable student behavior 


4.69 


0.62 


4.67 


0.61 


4.75 


0.53 


4.65 


0.64 


21. Seek admin, support when students interfere 


4.16 


0.95 


4.15 


0.91 


4.30 


0.90 


4.15 


0.92 


22. Manage time to maintain on-task behavior 


4.73 


0.55 


4.69 


0.55 


4.78 


0.47 


4.72 


0.53 


tIL IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 


















23. Group students to meet instructional needs 


3.75 


1.05 


3.51 


1.04 


3.79 


1.05 


3.54 


1.04 


24. Provide overview of lessons and expected outcomes 


4.24 


0.87 


4.18 


0.84 


4.31 


0.82 


4.18 


0.85 


25. list motivational techniques and activities 


4.51 


0.70 


4.42 


0.76 


4.53 


0.67 


4.43 


0.69 


26. Modify instruction to suit the needs of groups 


4.34 


0.82 


4.08 


0.90 


4.29 


0.82 


4.06 


0.90 


27. Provkle individual assistance/instruction 


4.22 


0.82 


4.24 


0.78 


4.34 


0.77 


4.14 


0.85 


20. Reoogntze/correct English language skills problems 


3.9^ 


1.06 


3.87 


1.02 


4.12 


0.92 


3.82 


1.02 


29. Encourage a variety of critical thinking skills 


4.30 


0.82 


4.31 


0.81 


4.44 


0.74 


4.30 


0.82 
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N«771 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Meaf) 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


30. Faciiitate learning by variety of interactions 


4.52 


0.70 


4.46 


0.67 


4.57 


0.64 


4.46 


0.71 


31. Enc. opp./act. that promote multicultural understanding 


3.52 


1.11 


3.57 


1.06 


3.73 


1.05 


3.49 


1.12 


32, Provide opportunities to apply learning 


4.42 


0.75 


4.40 


0.72 


4.50 


0.69 


4.35 


0.76 


33. Summarize lessons and provide feedback on content 


4.30 


0.80 


4.22 


0.82 


4.43 


0.75 


4.21 


0.80 


34. Display student work to enhance learning 


3.92 


1.05 


3.70 


1.09 


3.92 


1.02 


3.73 


1.05 


Use a variety of approaches, including: 


















35. laboratory or "hands-on* instruction 




1.04 


4.07 


0.97 


4.07 


0.95 


4.05 


0.95 


36. presentations 


3.99 


0.89 


4.10 


0.85 


4.19 


0.80 


3.99 


0.88 


37. group interaction techniques 


3.76 


1.05 


3.86 


0.97 


3.87 


0.97 


3.89 


0.94 


38. peer instruction 


3.36 


1.09 


3.28 


1.01 


3.53 


1.04 


3.45 


1.00 


39. games, stimulations, and role playing 


3.30 


1.11 


3.21 


1.07 


3.43 


1.06 


3.32 


1.07 


40. visual aids 


3.71 


1.01 


3.73 


0.97 


3.97 


0.92 


3.74 


0.98 


41. educatiorial technology 


3.15 


1.04 


3.18 


1.03 


3.26 


1.07 


3.15 


1.03 


42. community resources 


3.03 


1.03 


3.05 


1.02 


3.24 


1.11 


3.03 


0.99 


43. independem study 


3.20 


1.07 


3.11 


1.02 


3.36 


1.05 


3.21 


1.01 


IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSm 
EFFECTIVENESS 


















44. Plan and prepare for evaluation of student needs 


4.35 


0.74 


4.18 


0.78 


4.45 


0.70 


4.21 


0.78 


45. Administer quizzes, tests, and student exercises 


4.19 


0.82 


4.00 


0.84 


4.33 


0.74 


4.06 


0.82 


46. Assign, receive, correct, grade assignments 


4.43 


0.83 


4.31 


0.83 


4.53 


0.67 


4.28 


0.82 


47. Score, grade, record, feedback on quizzes, tests 


4.40 


0.80 


4.29 


0.81 


4.54 


0.68 


4.24 


0.84 


48. Evaluate student language skills 


3.94 


1.03 


3.75 


1.01 


4.05 


0.98 


3.70 


1.03 


49. Evaluate student critical thinking skills 


4.00 


0.93 


3.90 


0.92 


4.07 


0.91 


3.90 


0.93 


50. Establish and maintain student records 


4.19 


0.93 


4.08 


0.90 


4.31 


0.88 


4.11 


0.90 


51. Prepare/interpret report cards, progress reports 


4.18 


0.90 


4.17 


0.85 


4.38 


0.80 


4.11 


0.90 


52. Uentify individual strengths and needs 


4.09 


0.89 


3.98 


0.89 


4.22 


0.81 


3.98 


0.87 


53. Arulyze test scores to assess instr. effectiveness 


? Q1 




*^ 7ft 


0.92 


4.05 


0.91 


3.90 


0.89 


54. Administer and monitor standardized tests 


2.80 


1.20 


2.70 


1.15 


3.31 


1.22 


2.67 


1.18 


55. Monitor studem responses to instruction 


3.84 


1.00 


3.67 


1.03 


3.93 


0.96 


3.80 


1.02 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 


















56. Communicate school rules and procedures 


3.86 


1.05 


3.80 


1.06 


4.19 


0.92 


3.90 


1.01 


57. Uentify and refer health, emotional problems 


3.94 


1.03 


3.90 


0.99 


4.03 


0.94 


3.88 


0.98 


58. Communicate about student welfare 


3.96 


0.97 


3.94 


0.96 


4.12 


0.91 


3.99 


0.96 
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NORTHEAST 


CENTRAL 


SOUTH 


FAR WEST 






694 


N = 


837 


N = 


801 


N= 


771 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Me-n 


S.D. 


Mean 


SD. 


59. Prepare reports or tetters 


2.96 


1.11 


3.05 


1.08 


3.17 


1.13 


2.99 


1.08 


60. Select, etc. studbrrts with special assignments 


2.52 


1.08 


2.53 


1.03 


2.85 


1.14 


2.60 


1.05 


61. Ensure compliance with safety rules 


3.81 


1.25 


3.73 


1.22 


3.92 


1.12 


3.79 


1.25 


62. Escore and supervise assemblies, cafeteria, etc. 


3.54 


1.16 


3.45 


1.17 


3.88 


1.07 


3.41 


1.14 


63. Monitor student behavior c utside classroom 


3.46 


1.18 


3.56 


1.13 


3.89 


1.09 


3.39 


1.14 


64. Take :-~ventory, complete reports, maintain records 


3.05 


1.20 


3.07 


1.15 


3.42 


1.16 


3.07 


1.18 


65. Distribute and collect books, materials, equipment 


3.20 


1.18 


3.15 


1.16 


3.55 


1.10 


3.19 


1.11 


66. Participate in orders for instructional materials 


3.56 


1.12 


3.40 


1.12 


3.58 


1.08 


3.39 


1.11 


67. Request additioruU supplies as needed 


3.38 


1.13 


3.25 


1.11 


3.50 


1.11 


3.33 


1.08 


68. Assess comfort and safety of classroom school 


3.35 


1.21 


3.24 


1.18 


3.59 


1.10 


3.32 


1.17 


69. Report acts of vandalism 


3.33 


1.24 


3.28 


1.21 


3.54 


1.18 


3.28 


1.21 


70. Assume responsibility for money 


2.61 


1.27 


2.57 


1.18 


2.99 


1.30 


2.60 


1.26 


yU AOOmONAL PROFESSIONAL AcnvmES 


















7;. Collaborate with colleagues on school routines 


3.56 


1.09 


3.43 


1.11 


3.65 


1.09 


3.45 


1.06 


72. Serve on school and/or district-wide committees 


3.02 


1.11 


3.08 


1.05 


3.20 


1.13 


3.06 


1.12 


73. Supennse or guide other adults in the classroom 


2.82 


1.14 


2.80 


1.15 


3.03 


1.19 


2.73 


1.11 


74. Assist beginning teachers 


3.18 


1.39 


3.19 


1.34 


3.33 


1.31 


3.14 


1.31 


75. Supervise extracurricular activities 


2.86 


1.16 


2.99 


1.15 


3.00 


1.18 


2.89 


1.14 


75. Plan for and attend after-school activities 


3.41 


1.17 


3.34 


1.11 


3.49 


1.13 


3.33 


1.11 


77. Keep up with developments in education, specialty 


3.97 


0.99 


3.96 


0.95 


3.97 


1.01 


3.92 


1.03 
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Appendix H 



States Within Each of the Four NASDTEC Geographic Regions 



ERIC 



HI 
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FAR WEST 



Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 



New Mexico 
Nevada 
Oregon 
Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 



S OUTHERN 



North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



CENTRAL 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 



Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



NORTHEAST 

Connecticut New Hampshire 

Delaware New Jersey 

District of Columbia New York 

Maine Pennsylvania 

Maryland Rhode Island 

Massachusetts Vermont 



H2 



ERLC 
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APPENDIX I 

Mean Ratings of Importance for Your Job 



11 







PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 


SUPPl^ENTARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 






N = 3178 




N = 


124 






Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


L PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 










1. 


Organize instr. program into specific objectives 




0.85 


4.28 


0.74 


2. 


Select instructional content, resources, methods 




0.76 


4.49 


0.63 


a 


Review and/or monitor school records 


3 07 


1.07 


3.50 


1.03 


4. 


Review basic texts, study guides, workbooks, etc. 




1.00 


4.13 


0.91 


5. 


Review/communicate plans with tnstnjctional leaders 


338 


1.09 


3.79 


0.95 


6. 


Prepare pretests, prennstructional activities 


3 ^ 


1.11 


3.76 


1.01 


7. 


Prepare written lesson plans 


388 


1 OQ 


4.30 


0.90 


8. 


Design alternatives to remedy learning deficiencies 


3 R7 
O.Of 


1 OA 


4.16 


0.77 


9. 


Select a variety of teaching techniques 






4.42 


0.73 


10. 


Prepare and check machines and equipment 






3.48 


1.17 


11. 


Prepare materials for use in lessons 


3 AO 


1 1Q 

1.19 


3.79 


1.07 


^z 


Prepare, write or outline instructional materials 






3.94 


0.93 


13. 


Obtain/prepare instructional aids 


377 


1 00 


4.15 


0.83 


14. 


Organize and prepare classroom for instruction 


AQ9 


1 OP 


4.41 


0.78 


IL MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 










15. 


Establish classroom rules and procedures 


A 1^1 


Ci T3 


4.65 


0.61 


16. 


Establish, communicate standards of behavior 


Afil 


0 fi8 


4.67 


0.59 


17. 


Monitor students* behavior as they enter and leave 


A 07 


0 08 


4.36 


0.78 


la 


Monitor students' classroom behavior 


Afi8 


0 59 


4.75 


0.50 


19. 


Encourage desired student behavior 


A 71 


0 ^ 


4.7&J 


0.43 


20. 


Discourage undesirable student behavior 


4 58 


0.70 


4.66 


0.60 


21. 


Seek admin, support when students interfere 


3 61 


1.16 


3.83 


0.95 


22. 


Manage time to mainwun on-task behavic 




U.Ol 


4.68 


0.55 


IIL IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 










23. 


Group students to meet instnimional needs 


3.56 


1.10 


3.97 


0.91 


24. 


Provide overview of lessons and expected outcomes 


4.12 


0.90 


4.25 


0.86 


25. 


Use motivational ti»chniques and activities 


4.40 


0.76 


4.54 


0.69 


26. 


Modify instruction to suit the needs of groups 


4.12 


0.90 


4.31 


0.81 


27. 


Provkie individual assistance/instnjction 


4.23 


0.84 


4.37 


0.80 


28. 


Recognize/oorrect English language skills problems 


3.90 


1.05 


4.26 


0.84 


29. 


Encourage a variety of critical thinking skills 


4.34 


0.82 


4.43 


0.72 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 




N=3178 




N=:124 




Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


30. Facilitate leaminQ by variety of interactions 


4.49 


0.70 


4.50 


0.68 


31. Encourage opportunrties/^ctivhies that promote mutticultural understanding 


3.56 


1.11 


4.31 


0.81 


32. Provide opportunities to apply teaming 


4.42 


0.74 


4.48 


0.62 


33. Summarize lessons and provide feedback on content 


4.22 


0.85 


4.37 


0.76 


34. Display student work to enhance learning 


3.73 


1.09 


4.13 


0.97 


Use a variidty of approaches, including: 










35. laboratory or '^ands-on' instniction 


4.02 


1.05 


4.15 


0.86 


36. presentations 


4.02 


0.91 


4.08 


0.83 


37. group interaction techniques 


3.80 


1.03 


4.21 


0.77 


38. peer instruction 


3.36 


1.06 


3.76 


1.04 


39. games, stmuiationSf and rote playing 


3.27 


1.12 


3.77 


1.05 


40. visual aids 


3.71 


1.02 


4.18 


0.82 


41 . educational technology 


3.09 


1.09 


3.51 


1.05 


42* community resources 


3.01 


1.06 


3.49 


0.95 


43. independent study 


3.19 


1.07 


3.69 


0.98 


EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSTR. EFFECTIVENESS 










44. Raul ind prepare for evaluation of student needs 


4.20 


0.81 


4.35 


0.75 


45. Administer {Quizzes, tests, and student exercises 


4.07 


0.87 


4.29 


0.82 


46. Assign^ receive, correct, grade assignments 


4.31 


0.86 


4.49 


0.78 


47. Score, grade, record, feedt>ack on quizzes, tests 


4.30 


0.85 


4.48 


0.77 


46. Evaluate student language skills 


3.77 


1.08 


4.21 


0.86 


49. Evaluate student critical thinking skills 


3.93 


0.96 


4.10 


0.86 


50. Establish and maintain student records 


4.10 


0.95 


4.43 


0.74 


51. Prepare/interpret report cards, progress reports 


4.12 


0.93 


4.30 


0.85 


52. kientify individual strengths and needs 


4.03 


0.91 


4.29 


0,76 


53. Analyze test scores to assess instr. effectiveness 


3.81 


0.98 


4.13 


0.86 


54. Administer and monitor standardized tests 


2.85 


1.23 


3.33 


1.27 


minnitAr ctiiHonf rA^non<sA^ in inctrtjctton 


3.74 


1.02 


4.01 


0.90 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 










56. Communicate school rules and procedures 


3.86 


1.04 


4.22 


0.92 


57. kientify and refer health, emotional problems 


3.93 


1.00 


4.17 


0.78 


58. Communicate with students, parents, school about welfare of student 


4.00 


0.95 


4.23 


0.83 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTTS 






N = 3178 




N = 124 






Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


59. 


Prepare reports or letters 


3.04 


1.12 


3.37 


1.06 


60. 


Select, etc. students with special assignments 


2.71 


1.10 


3.19 


1.11 


61. 


Ensure compliance with safety rules 


3.82 


1.22 


3.98 


1.03 


62. 


Escort and supervise assemblies, cafeteria, etc. 


3.52 


1.18 


3.94 


1.12 


63. 


Monitor stude:it behavior outside classroom 


3.54 


1.18 


4.04 


1.06 


64. 


Take inventory, complete reports, maintain records 


3.15 


1.21 


3.60 


1.20 


65. 


Distribute and collect books, materials, equipment 


3^4 


1.18 


3.60 


1.15 


66. 


Participate in orders for instructional materials 


3.59 


1.10 


3,81 


1.08 


67. 


Request additional supplies as needed 


3.39 


1.11 


3.77 


1.01 


68. 


Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 


3.37 


1.19 


3.75 


0.98 


69. 


Report acts of vandalism 


3.36 


1.22 


3.79 


1.05 


70, 


Assume responsibility for money 


2.7^ 


1.28 


3.11 


1.25 


VL ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL ACTIVrnES 










71. 


Collaborate with colleagues on school routines 


3.50 


1.07 


3.71 


0.98 


72. 


Serve on school and/or district-wide committees 


3.32 


1.05 


3.59 


1.05 


73, 


Supervise or guide other adults in the classroom 


3.05 


1.16 


3.40 


1.15 


74. 


Assist beginning teacher 


3.52 


1.18 


3.56 


1.18 


75. 


Supervise extracurricular activities 


3.06 


1^ 


3.45 


1.20 


76. 


Plan for and attend after*school activities 


3.31 


1.13 


3.70 


1.04 


77. 


Keep up with developments in education, specialty 


3.90 


0.97 


4.30 


0.82 
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Mean Ratings of Time Spent: Your Job 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 






N=3178 




N= 


124 






Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


L PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 










1. 


Organize instr. program into spectfic objectives 


2.19 


0.70 






2. 


Select instructionai content, resources, methods 


2.47 


0.62 


2.57 




3. 


Review and/or monitor school records 


1.46 


0.81 


1.81 


0.76 


4. 


Review basic texts, study guides, workbooks, etc. 


2.03 


0.77 


2.39 


0.66 


5. 


Review/communicate plans with instructionai leaders 


1.68 


0.84 


2.03 


0.75 


6. 


Prepare pretests, prennstructionai activities 


1.54 


0.91 




0 71 


7. 


Prepare written lesson plans 


2.23 


0.77 


2.56 


0.68 


8. 


Design altematives to remedy learning deficiencies 


1.89 


0.82 




n 7f\ 


9. 


Select a variety of teaching techniques 


2.37 


0.71 




n M 


10. 


Prepare and check machines and equipment 


1.34 


0.93 


1 OA 


n TTft 

U./O 


11. 


Prepare materials for use in lessons 


1.93 


0.97 




n 7ft 




Prepare, write or outline instructional materials 


2.14 


0.82 




n ftfi 


13. 


Obtain/prepare instructionaJ aids 


2.13 


0.76 




n f>A 
u.oo 


14. 


Organize and prepare classroom for instruction 


2.25 


0.76 




n 


IL MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 










15. 


Establish classroom rules and procedures 


2.33 


0.69 


P f?P 




16. 


Establish, communicate standards of behavior 


2.63 


0.57 


P 77 


n AO 


17. 


Monitor students* behavior as they enter and leave 


2.26 


0.75 


P KO 


u.oo 


18. 


Monitor students* dassrriom behavior 


2.77 


0.47 


P tkf\ 




19. 


Encourage desired student t)ehavior 


2.73 


0.49 


P Si^ 




20. 


Discourage undesirable student behavior 


2.49 


0.66 




0.*il 


21. 


Seek admin, support when students interfere 


1.41 


0.76 


1.74 


0.75 


22* 


Manage time to maintain on-task behavior 


2.68 


0.53 


2.72 


0.55 


IlL IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 










23. 


Group students to meet instructional needs 


1.69 


0.94 


P *IA 


0 71 


24. 


Provide overview of lessons and expected outcomes 


2J29 


0.70 


Z46 


0.66 


25. 


Use motivatiorial techniques and activities 


^55 


0.59 


2.66 


0.56 


26. 


Modify instruction to suit the needs of groups 


2.27 


0.74 


2.49 


0.62 


27. 


Provide individual assistance/instruction 


Z35 


0.68 


2.53 


0.67 


28. 


Recognize/correct English language skills problems 


Z08 


0.85 


2.46 


0.63 


29. 


Encourage a variety of critical thinking skills 


2.48 


0.67 


2.56 


0.63 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 




N=3178 




N = 124 




Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 




2.71 


0.51 


2.75 


0.47 


31 Encouraoe oDoortunities /activities that oromote multicultural understand In a 


1.82 


0.89 


2.46 


0.69 




2.55 


0.60 


2.63 


0.58 


00« WU 1 1 II 1 fCU lAO IV^OVilO vUlU f^lWVIUV IWWwAWA wit Wl licit I 


2.34 


0.69 


2.47 


0.62 


'iA OtenlAv diiHAnt wnrtr to Anh^nftA leamiflO 


1.86 


0.92 


2.31 


0.75 


tJfiA M variatv Af sQoroachAfi. includino* 










iciiM^iaimy vi imuiua^/ii iiiduuwuuii 


2.10 


0.94 


2.36 


0.68 




2.35 


0.69 


2.39 


0.61 


Or* C^lOUp iiUCiavUOn iCviiili^U«o 


2.06 


0.85 


2*46 


0.64 




1.68 


0.85 


2.08 


0.73 


!<tO nAmA<& QtmtilAttnnQ anri rolA niAi/inn 

09* ^411109* olll lUICIUWilOt cU lU IV/lv ^layiKV^ 


1.62 


0.91 


2.14 


0.77 




2.06 


0.79 


2.46 


0*64 


^ 1 • WlUValllUI IttI iWl 11 IV/ iv/^ y 


1.22 


0.94 


2.01 


0*75 


42 commtinftx/ rASOtircfiS 

^tm^ wiiiiiiuiiiiy iw^wuiw^ 


1.28 


0.86 


I.Bfc 


0.68 


43 indAOAfident Sttidv 


1.47 


0.92 


2.09 


0*72 


PVAi IIATINA fiTUDPNT LEARMING INSTR EFFECTIVENESS 










AA Plan An<*4 nmnAfn for Aujaltifttrnn of fiturifint npod< 


2.44 


0*64 


2.63 


0.56 


Af\ AHmint^fAr miiTTA^ tACfc onri <fiiHAnt pyprciCAQ 

nUlllllll^Vl \^UmXU9| iC9M| WlU ^lUUVIU CAClWldVo 


2.33 


0*67 


2*51 


0*61 


Ati Afrei/in ro/^AiiM OAffAO^ nr^HA AC^tnnnnoftt^ 
•K>. /viM^nt fcvclVUi M/iiovlt ^lauc <M»9iyiiiiiciiv« 


Z61 


0.67 


2*74 


0*56 


47 j^^orft orac^A record feedback on ciui22efi tests 


^52 


0.68 


2.69 


0.58 


4fi t»\/ottidtA cfiiHont lanntiAOA ^Willc 

*IO. CVwUAiv «lUUl;ili MUt^UA^C >IVtllo 


1.96 


0*92 


2.43 


0.72 


*f9* CV4UUttlv dlUUVlll VIlUVCU UIIIIKIII^ «>l\lllo 


2.08 


0*80 


2.28 


0.69 


'V) PciiiHlich And mjktntatn student records 
wv* ommiawi wiu iiwuiivsuii «iuuviii iwwivjo 


Z48 


0*69 


2.70 


0.49 


SI Preoare/interoret reoort cards oroaress reoorts 


Z34 


0.70 


2.53 


0.61 


•JO IHAntifu indiviHtJAt strenoths and needs 
Ofci Mwiiuiy iiiuiviuutti «^viviiv^iiio <u iwi iiv^tuo 


Z16 


0*75 


2.49 


0.64 


S3 AnahiTe test scores to assess instr effectiveness 


1.98 


0.78 


2.35 


0.69 


S4 Administer and nnonrtor standardized tests 

/^Ullllllldlvl CHIU ItlWItliwi •>i<UiU«UUIAV\4 iV9i<> 


1.27 


0.88 


1.84 


0.82 


55* Monitor student responses to instruction 


1.97 


0.81 


2.36 


0.66 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER RESPONSIBiUTlES 










56. Communicate school rules and procedures 


ZOO 


0.77 


2.45 


0.64 


57* Identify and refer health, emotional problems 


1.84 


0*78 


2*25 


0.72 


58. Communicate with students, parents, school about welfare of student 


1.98 


0.77 


2.41 


0.62 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
RESPONDENTS 






N=3178 




N = 


124 






Mean S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


59. 


Prepare reports or letters 


1.22 


0.86 


1.82 


0.74 


eo. 


Select etc. students with special assignments 


0.97 


0.91 


1.77 


0.77 


61. 


Ensure c^mplian.ce with safety rules 


1.60 


1.08 


2.22 


0.78 


62. 


Escort and supervise assemblies, cafeteria, etc. 


1.87 


0.78 


2.36 


0.74 


63. 


Monitor student behavior outside classroom 


2.00 


0.82 


2.42 


0.72 


64. 


Take inventory, complete reports, maintain records 


1.74 


0.81 


^16 


0.81 


65. 


Distribute and collect books, materials, equipment 


1.76 


0.80 


^15 


0.74 


66. 


Participate in orders for instructional materials 


1.74 


0.83 


2.07 


0.80 


67. 


Request additional supplies as ni^ded 


1.60 


0.75 


2.01 


0.74 


68. 


Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 


1.50 


0.78 


1.97 


0.81 


69. 


Report acts of vandalism 


1.28 


0.76 


1.76 


0.79 


70. 


Assume responsibility for money 


I.IO 




1.78 


0.78 


VL ADOmONAL PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 










71. 


Collaborate with colleagues on school routines 


1.80 


0.82 


2.11 


0.73 


72L 


Senre on school and/or district-wide committees 


1.60 


0.93 


^08 


0.77 


73. 


Supervise or Quide other adults in the classroom 


0.76 


0.97 


2.18 


0.79 


74, 


Assist beginning teachers 


1.11 


1.02 


^05 


0.81 


7B. 


Supervise extracurricular activities 


1.56 


1.03 


^13 


0.79 


76. 


Plan for and attend after>school activities 


1.70 


0.81 


2.18 


0.74 


77. 


Keep up with developments in education, specialty 


2.09 


0.73 


2.42 


0.64 
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Appendix K 

Mean Ratings of Effectiveness 
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ADMINISTRATORS 


PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


N = 155 


N = 105 


N = 27 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


L PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 














1. Organizo instr. program into specific objectives 


2.38 


0.76 


2,54 


0.68 


2.62 


0.62 


2. Select instructional content, resources, methods 


2.45 


0.62 


2,74 


0.55 


2,58 


0.57 


3. Review and/or monitor school records 


1.74 


0.75 


1.83 


0.81 


2.08 


0.78 


4. Review basic texts, study guides, worktx>oks, etc. 


1.93 


0.86 


1.97 


0.79 


2.23' 


0.80 


5. Review/communicate plans with instructional leaders 


2.02 


0.81 


2.09 


0.81 


2.28 


0.78 


6. Prepare pretests, pre-instructional activities 


2.13 


0.73 


2.19 


0.76 


2.42 


0.74 


7. Prepare written lesson plar^ 


2.32 


0.75 


2.49 


0.61 


2.50 


0.89 


8. Design aHematives to remedy learning deftctencies 


2.54 


0.67 


2.50 


0.72 


2.46 


0.63 


9. Select a variety of teaching techniques 


2.60 


0.60 


2.64 


0.62 


2,65 


0.68 


10. Prepare and check machines and equipment 


1.36 


0.82 


1.33 


0.90 


1.92 


0.80 


11. Prepare materials for use in lessons 


1.93 


0.87 


1.79 


0.93 


2.31 


0.77 


12. Prepare, write or outline instructional materials 


2.10 


0.84 


223 


0.80 


2.42 


0.81 


13« Obtain/prepare instructional aids 


222 


0.66 


2,16 


0.75 


2.50 


0.64 


14. Organize and prepare classroom for instruction 


2.44 


0.66 


2.55 


0.66 


2.54 


0.75 


It MANAGING THE CLASSROOM 














15. Establish classroom mles and procedures 


2,57 


0.74 


2.72 


0.56 


2.56 


0.75 


16. Establish, communicate standards of t>ehavior 


2.59 


0.70 


2.49 


0.62 


2.58 


0.69 


17. Monitor students* behavior as they enter and leave 


2 2? 


0.78 


2,16 


0.72 


2.31 


0.77 


18. Monitor students' dassroom behavior 


2,55 


0.71 


2,80 


0.45 


2.46 


0.80 


19. Encourage desired student behavior 


2.60 


0.65 


2,75 


0.47 


2.58 


0.69 


20. Discourage undesirable strident t>ehavior 


2.63 


0.64 


2,74 


0.48 


2.50 


0.75 


21. Seek admin, support when students interfere 


2,26 


0.82 


1.97 


0.80 


2.15 


0.86 


22. Manage time to maintain on*task behavior 


2.65 


0.63 


2,73 


0.58 


2.73 


0.59 


III IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 














23. Group students to meet instructional needs 


1.82 


0.80 


2,14 


0.85 


2.35 


0.83 


24. Provide overview of lessons and expected outcomes 


2,34 


0.70 


2.49 


0.71 


2.20 


0.94 


25. Use motivational techniques and activities 


2.53 


0.68 


2.73 


0.52 


2.48 


0.75 


26. Modify instruction to suit the needs of groups 


2.32 


0.74 


2,49 


0.69 


2J28 


0.72 


27. Provkie individual assistance/instaiction 


2,37 


0.73 


2,51 


0.67 


2.31 


0.77 


28. Recognize/correct English language skills problems 


2.16 


0.76 


2^4 


0.74 


2.44 


0.79 


29. Enoourage a variety of critical thinking skills 


2.48 


0.74 


2.63 


0.65 


2,54 


0.75 
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ADMINISTRATORS 


PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


N=155 


N = 105 


N = 27 




Mean 


o.U. 


Mean 




Mean 


S.D. 


30. Facilitate learning by variety of interactions 


2.49 


U.7U 


9 7 A 






0.75 


31. Enc. opportunities that promote mutticuttural understanding 


1.98 


0.79 




KJ./v 




0.85 


32. Provide opportunities to appty learning 


2.47 


\J.7d 








0.82 


33. Sunnmarize lessons and provide feedback on content 


2.31 


0.79 


Z.4U 




0 19 




34. Display student work to enhance learning 


2.08 


0.82 


1.96 


A 70 


O Oft 


1 nn 


Us« a variety of approaches, including: 














35. laboratory or 'hands-on' instruction 


2.29 


0.73 


2.56 


A CO 


9 f^K 
Z.DO 


n fip 


36. presentations 


Z. i4 






n 76 


2.46 


0.80 


37. group interaction techniques 


2.35 


0.72 


2.65 


0.53 


Z.4o 




38. peer instruction 


1.92 


0.84 


2.26 


A CC 

O.OQ 


9 Aft 


u.oo 


39. games, stimulations, and role playing 


1.93 


0.83 


2.27 


U.Ol 


1 Oft 




40. visual aids 


1.99 


U.7U 




U.f £ 


2.28 


0.87 


41. educational technology 


1.94 


0.72 


1.88 


A CQ 


1 


0.81 


42. community resources 


1.86 


0.80 


2.00 


A 7*i 

0./ O 


^VAJ 


0.92 


43. independent study 


1.75 


0.81 


1.87 


A 04 


9 Aft 


n 7R 

U.r O 


IV. EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING. INSTR, EFFECTIVENESS 














44. Pian and prepare for evaluation of student needs 


2.42 


0.69 


o cry 


O.OO 


O >lvl 


0.74 


45. Administer quizzes, tests, and student exercises 


2.19 


0.77 


2.21 


n 7 A 


9 9R 




46. Assign, receive, correct, grade assignments 


2.37 


0.77 


2.32 


0.7O 


9 OR 


1 nn 


47. Score, grade, record, feedback on quizzes, tests 


2.36 


0.77 


2.37 


0.68 


o 

Z.1t> 


n <w 

U.90 


48. Evaluate student language skills 


2.21 








2.30 


0.81 


49. Evaluate student critical thinking skills 


2.24 


0.71 


2.49 


n 7^ 
o./o 


9 4A 


0.74 


50. Establish and maintain student records 


2.12 


0.88 


O AC 


n 77 




0.80 


51. Prepare/interpret report cards, progress reports 


2.25 


0.82 




n 7 A 


P 19 


0.94 


52. kientify individual strengths and needs 


2.35 


0.75 


2.61 


0.63 


2.41 


0.73 


53. Analyze test scores to assess instr. effectiveness 


2.25 


0.80 


2.50 


0.68 


2.22 


0.92 


54. Administer and monitor standardized tests 


1.43 


0.93 


1.25 


0.89 


1.85 


1.04 


55. Monitor student responses to instruction 


2.14 


0.79 


2.51 


0.67 


2.15 


0.85 


V, ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 














56. Communicate school rules and procedures 


2.09 


0.80 


2.11 


0.72 


2.19 


1.02 


57. UentHy and refer health, emotional problems 


2.01 


0.85 


2.14 


0.75 


2.19 


0.82 


58. Communicate with students/parents/school about student welfare 


2.06 


0.77 


2.27 


0.74 


2.19 


0.79 
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ADMINISTRATORS 


PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


N = 155 


N = 105 


N=27 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


59. Prepare reports or letters 


1.65 


0.91 


1.57 


0.80 


1.93 


0.90 


60. Select, etc. students with special assignments 


1.39 


0.86 


1.40 


0.91 


1.74 


0.93 


61. Ensure compliance with safety rules 


2.21 


0.89 


1.96 


0.95 


2.33 


0.77 


62. Escort and supervise assemblies, cafeteria, etc. 


2.00 


0.84 


1.79 


0.87 


1.81 


1.12 


63. Monitor student behavior outside ciassroom 


2.11 


0.88 


1.74 


0.93 


1.89 


1.10 


64. Take inventory, complete reports, maintain records 


1.69 


0.90 


1.23 


0.85 


1.68 


1.12 


65. Distribute and collect books, materials, equipment 


1.76 


0.89 


1.35 


0.92 


1.78 


0.99 


66. Participate in orders for instructional materials 


1.58 


0.92 


1.43 


0.91 


1.85 


1.04 


67. Request additional supplies as needed 


1.59 


0.95 


1.36 


0.92 


1.78 


1.07 


68. Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 


1.82 


0.87 


1.64 


0.89 


2.04 


0.88 


69. Report acts of vandalism 


1.73 


0.91 


1.44 


0.91 


1.54 


1.05 


70. Assume responsibility for money 


1.52 


0.96 


1.16 


0.86 


1.33 


1.15 


VI. ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL ACTlVrnES 














71. ColUUx)rate with colleagues on school routines 


1.97 


0.84 


2.01 


0.93 


1.93 


0.86 


72. Serve on school and/or district-wide committees 


1.70 


0.96 


1.72 


0.99 


1.70 


0.94 


73. Supervise or guide other adults in the classroom 


1.69 


0.84 


1.86 


0.87 


1.78 


0.96 


74. Assist beginning teachers 


1.41 


1.21 


1.66 


1.15 


1.81 


1.18 


75. Supervise extracurricular activities 


1.78 


0.88 


1.65 


0.87 


1.59 


1.06 


76. Plan for and attend after-school activities 


2.05 


0.92 


1.76 


0.84 


1.67 


0.98 


77. Keep up with developments in education, specialty 


2.18 


0.81 


2.52 


0.69 


2.33 


0.86 
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Mean Ratings of Opportunity to Learn 



FRir 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 



SUPPLEMEhfTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 







N = 105 




N = 27 






Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


I PLANNING AND PREPARING FOR INSTRUCTION 










1. 


Organize instr. program into specific objectives 


2.19 


0.64 


2.54 


0.63 


2. 


Select Instructiorial content, resources, methods 


2.35 


0.60 


2.44 


0.64 


3. 


Review and/or monitor school records 


1.42 


0.75 


1.81 


0.88 


4. 


Review basic te)cts, study guides, workbooks, etc. 


1.83 


0.70 


1.96 


0.81 


5. 


Review/communicate plans with instructional leaders 


1.45 


0.80 


1.96 


0.92 


6. 


Prepare pretests, pre*instructional activities 


1.C7 


0.72 


^ P3 


0.75 


7. 


Prepare written lesson plans 


2.71 


0.48 


2.62 


0.68 


8. 


Design alternatives to remedy learning deficiencies 


1.84 


0.65 


p no 


Q 73 


9. 


Select a variety of teaching techniques 


2.43 


0.65 


2.36 


0.7^ 


10. 


Prepare and check machines and equipment 


1.80 


0.86 


1 Oft 


n f% 


11. 


Prepare materials for use in lessons 


1.97 


0.76 


19 


0.73 


12. 


Prepare, write or outline instructional materials 


2.07 


0.85 




n 7fl 


13. 


Obtain/prepare instructional aids 


2.13 


0.71 


2.38 


0.56 


14. 


Organize and prepare classroom for instruction 


2.24 


0.77 


2.54 


0.69 


U. MANAGING THE CfJ^SROOM 










15. 


Establish dassroom rules and procedures 


2.20 


0.66 


2.24 


0.76 


16. 


Establish, communicate standards of behavior 


2.03 


0.74 


2.31 


0.77 


17. 


Monitor students' behavior as they enter and <eave 


1.91 


0.80 


1 Qfi 

1 .9U 




18. 


Monitor students' classroom behavior 


2.38 


0.67 


2.31 


0.72 


19. 


Encourage desired student behavior 


2.32 


0.70 




0.64 


20. 


Discourage undesirable student behavior 


2.17 


0.72 


2.38 


0.68 


21. 


Seek admin, support when students Interfere 


1.59 


0.74 


1.77 


0.89 


22. 


Manage time to maintain on-task t>ehavior 


2.24 


0.72 


2,77 


0.81 


IIL IMPLEMENTING INSTRUCTION 










23. 


Group students to meet instructional needs 


1.94 


0.81 


1.96 


0S4 


24. 


Provide overview of lessons and expected outcomes 


2.41 


0.62 


2.23 


0.89 


25. 


Use motivational techniques and activities 


2.36 


0.67 


2.27 


0.90 


26. 


Modify instructkHi to Mit the needs of groups 


1.90 


0.76 


2.15 


0.77 


27. 


Provide indivkiual assistance/instruction 


2.09 


0.72 


2.08 


0.78 


28. 


Reoognize/correct English language skills problems 


1.93 


0.71 


Z15 


0.80 


29. 


Encourage a variety of critical thinking skills 


2.12 


0.70 


2.15 


0.93 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 




SUPPI-EMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 




N=105 




N = 27 




Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


30. Facilitate learning by variety of interactions 


2.20 


0.75 


2.26 


0.93 


31. Encourage opportunities/activities that promote multicultural 
t iderstanding 


1 an 

1 .Do 


0.77 


2.15 


0.82 


32. Provide opportunities to apply learning 


O 1*7 


n 70 


2.26 


0.80 


33. Summarize lessons and provide feedback on content 




n Afl 

U.wO 


2.31 


82 


34. Display student vortc to enhance learning 


^.12 


n 7<% 


2^4 


0.81 


Use a variety of approaches, induding: 










35. laboratory or "hands^n" instruction 




0.75 


2.41 


0.83 


36. presentations 


2.33 


n CO 
U.oo 


0 ^6 


0.57 


37. group interaction techniques 




0 7fi 


2.52 


0.63 


38. peer instruction 




\J.OU 


2.11 


0.74 


39. games, simulations, and role playing 


1.81 


n 70 


2.11 


0.83 


40. visual aids 


2.15 




2.50 


0.64 


41. educational technology 






1.74 


0.84 


4Z community resources 


1.59 


n fid 




0.69 


43. independent study 


1 Afi. 


n nn 


1.93 


0.86 


IV, EVALUATING STUDENT LEARNING, INSTR. EFFECTIVENESS 










44. Plan and prepare for evaluation of student nee<i^ 


O OA 


J./ u 


2.30 


0.66 


45. Administer quizzes, tests, and student exe' .^cses 


10 


n fSK 


2.19 


0.77 


46. Assign, receive, correct, grade assignments 




n 7*1 
U'f ^ 


2.11 


0.87 


47. Score, grade, record, feedback oo quizzes, tests 




.).69 


2.11 


0.74 


48. Evaluate student language skills 


1 OA 


0.76 


2.07 


0.72 


49. Evaluate student critical thinking skills 


1 Td 


0.79 


1.93 


0.86 


50. Establish and maintain student records 


1.88 


0.79 


2.U4 


u.oo 


51. Prepare/interpret report cards, progress reports 


1.73 


0.85 


1.93 


0.78 


52. Wentify individual strengths and needs 


1.82 


0.78 


2.00 


0.86 


53. Analyze test scores to assess instr. effectiveness 


1.58 


0.80 


1.89 


0.79 


M Administer and monitor Standardized tests 


1.08 


0.84 


1.59 


1.10 


55. Monitor student responses to instruction 


1.64 


0.80 


1.85 


1.04 


V, ADMINISTRATIVE AND OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 










56. Communicate school rules and procedures 


1.72 


0.88 


1.89 


0.96 


57. klentffy and refer health, emotional problems 


1.57 


0.90 


1.70 


1.01 



L3 
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PRIMARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 




SUPPLEMENTARY 
TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 






N=105 




N = 27 






Mean S.D. 


Mean S.D. 


58. 


Communicate with students/parents/school about student welfare 


1.62 


0.79 


1.77 


0.93 


58. 


Prepare reports or letters 


0.93 


0.85 


1.37 


0.99 


60. 


Select, etc. students with special assignments 


1.09 


0.98 


1.44 


1.07 


61. 


Ensure compitance with safety rules 


1.64 


0.94 


ZU 


0.79 


62. 


Escort and supervise assemblies, cafeteria, etc. 


1.68 


0.95 


1.89 


1.03 


63. 


Monitor student behavior outside classroom 


1.73 


0.92 


1.93 


1.02 


64. 


Take inventory, complete reports, maintain records 


1.04 


0.93 


1.64 


0.97 


65. 


Distribute and collect books, materials, equipment 


1.42 


0.97 


1.81 


0.86 


66. 


Participate in orders for instructional materials 


0.95 


0.94 


1.52 


1.03 


67. 


Request additional supplies as needed 


0.96 


0.97 


1.59 


1.10 


68. 


Assess comfort and safety of classroom, school 


1.28 


0.90 


1.70 


0.97 


69. 


Report acts or vandalism 


1.07 


0.95 


1.48 


1.00 


70. 


Assume responsibility for money 


1.02 


0.95 


1.22 


1.07 


VI ADOmONAL PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 










71. 


Collaborate with colleagues on school routines 


1.40 


0.92 


1.74 


0.97 


72. 


Serve on school and/or district-wide committees 


0.90 


1.00 


1.37 


0.91 


73. 


SupeNise or guide other adults in the classroom 


0.94 


0.88 


1.41 


0.95 


74. 


Assist beginning teachers 


0.77 


0.96 


0.88 


1.18 


75. 


Supervise extracurricular activities 


1.40 


0.89 


1.19 


0.98 


76. 


Plan for and attend after-school activities 


1.45 


0.94 


1.74 


0.93 


77. 


Keep up with developments in education, specialty 


2.08 


0.78 


1 ZU 


0.87 
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